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Dead after four gold medals 


Giving him a break 


Floods of tears 



Iran lifeline for Rushdie 


Tehran hopes for closer ties with lifting of support for bounty | Bullish 

White 
House 
aims 
to cut 
a deal 

Martin Kettle In Washington 


lam Black tan New York 


I RAN is preparing to fbr- 
mally and publicly 
withdraw its support 
for the fhtwa on Salman 
Rushdie, holding oat 
the prospect of an end 
to the author's nine years of 
living under constant protec- 
tion and in fear for his life. 

A $2 million (£L2 million) 
bounty was put on Rushdie’s 
head by Islamic militants in 
1989 after the late Ayatollah 
Khomeini effectively passed a 
death sentence on the writer 
for his award-winning book 
The Satanic Verses. The 
author has since been forced 
to live in a succession of safe 
houses under round-the-clock 
police surveillance. 

The Ir anians hope the move 
to dissociate Tehran from the 
bounty will lead to a new dip- 
lomatic relationship with 
Britain, and help Tehran 
emerge from its pariah status. 

The Rushdie fatwa, which 
brought furious reaction at 
home and abroad and impas- 
sioned debate about the bal- 
ance between free speech and 
religious tolerance, has be- 
devilled Iranian-Britisb rela- 
tions for nearly a decade and 
defied all previous attempts 
to circumvent it Two years 
ago the European Union 
failed^ to persuade Iran to 
tome up with a form of words 
that would satisfy Britain. 

Kamal Kharrazi, Iran's for- 
eign minister, plans to make 
an explicit commitment 
when he meets Robin Cook, 
the Foreign Secretary, in 
New York tomorrow , the 
Guardian has learned. 

The move will pave the 
way for a long-signalled Brit- 
ish ministerial visit to 
Tehran and the upgrading of 
diplomatic ties. 

Mohammed Khatami, 
Iran's reforming president, 
told reporters in New York 
yesterday that the Rushdie 
affair was “completely fin- 
ished" and that his govern- 
ment “has no decision in this 
matter". 

But with strong private in- 
dications of a new readiness 
to go beyond that familiar 
formula, the last and most 
difficult obstacle will be 
cleared for a frill resumption 
of diplomatic ties. 


■Sopt 1988: VOtJng 
Pengainpubflshes * 

The Satanic Vemes. * 

N dan 1989? Book burned 
In Bradford. Muslims. . 
demonstrate fas Hyde Park. 

■Feb 1989- Ayato l lah ' 
Khomeini issues a fatwa. 
Rushdie Inhkfing. Five die 
in protests In Pakistan. . 

■Sept 1989: Smaffoomhs ' 
found fi&four British, 
Penguin bookshops. . 

■Feb 1900: Fatwa renewed. 
Mustlmseeek trial for 
blasphemy whtchfaHa. . 

■Dec -1990: Taxpayers pay ' 
El mffion a year to protect 
Rushdie, It emerges. 

■Feb 1393: Rushdie 
announces he wifi gradually 
emerge from hkflng. 

■Feb 1998; Robin Cook 
vows to put pressure on 
Iran. Rustufie meets Blair. - 

They deteriorated further a 
decade later when the fatwa 
ordering the killing of Mr 
Rushdie, aged 51, was de- 
clared. 

Now. after months of dis- 
creet but intensifying con- 
tacts at senior level. Mr 
Kharrazi Is likely to tell Mr 
Cook that the Iranian gov- 
ernment Is calling on the 
Khordad Foundation, which 
in 1989 offered the $2tmfilidn 
bounty, to drop foe offer and 
provide other firm indica- 
tions that the affair is over. 

Iran long claim pd that 
foe fatwa is an immutable 
religious edict, even though 
it has no plans to send any- 
one to kill foe author. But 
Britain, anxious to end foe 
affair so it can follow other 
less reticent Europeans In 
improving political and eco- 
nomic relations with 
Tehran, has insisted it must 
have more explicit 
guarantees. 

Mr Rushdie's own support- 
ers have been urging foe 
government to focus on foe 
Issue of the bounty money, 
acknowledging that the 
fatwa itself cannot be 
revoked or annulled because 


of its theological nature. 

Muslims throughout the 
world saw the Satanic 
Verses as blasphemous and 
its publication was followed 
by mass book-burnings and 
attacks on publishers and 
translators associated it. Mr 
Rushdie has lived under 
Special Branch protection 
ever since, though he has 
been seen in public in the 
last few years. 

Hints of the imminent 
breakthrough came as Mr 
Khatami continued his 
charm offensive in foe US, 
telling journalists he wel- 
comed President Bill din- 
ton's speech to foe United 
Nations General Assembly 
on Monday and repeating his 
own wish for relations based 
on mutual respect 

“We welcome any respect- 
ful mention of our nation, 
culture and civilization and 
we too have shown that we 
want to talk with respect 
about other cultures and civ- 
ilisations," Mr Khatami said 
yesterday. 

As Iranian exiles demon 
strated outside the UN head 
quarters — one even hurst 
into foe General Assembly 
as Mr Khatami was spe aking 1 
Mr Clinton listed foe Iran- 
ian people among the vic- 
tims of terrorism, alongside 
a more fhmiliar list that in- 
cluded Israelis, Palestinians 
and Algerians. 

But what both leaders did 
not say was even more strik- 
ing. Mr Khatami barely men- 
tioned, let alone criticised, 
foe US a tor cry from foe fu- 
rious rhetoric about the 
"Great Satan” that once 
dominated a dialogue be- 
tween two countries which ’ 
have often seemed obsessed 
with each other. 

And Mr Clinton made no 
mention of long-standing US 
charges — still formalised In 
an annual HaHng by foe US 
state department — that foe 
Islamic republic was a state 
sponsor of terror. 

The reformist president is 
locked in a fierce power 
struggle with hardline con- 
servative Islamists backing 
supreme leader Ayatollah 
All Khamenei, the same 
groups which have made it 
so difficult to meet Britain’s 
demands for an end to foe 
Rushdie affair. 



Salman Rushdie, author of The Satanic Verses, has spent nine years living in fear for his life 
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Sceptics up in arms as Europe’s bankers cut off queen’s head 


A BULLISH White House 
reopened discussions 
with Congress about a 
compromise solution last 
night as American public 
opinion rallied to President 
Bill Clinton in foe wake of 
Monday’s trial-by-television 
In the Monica Lewinsky 

affair 

The administration's pri- 
vate discussions with both 
Republicans and Democrats 
on Capitol Hill centred on a 
package which could include 
a direct appeal by Mr Clin ton 
in front of both Houses of 
Congress, followed by the 
adoption of a bipartisan cen- 
sure motion accusing him of 
•‘demeaning*’ the presidency. 

An early deal still seems 
unlikely in view of Republi- 
can determination to press 
ahead with a formal impeach- 
ment inquiry before Congress 
adjourns on October 9. But 
there is increasing expecta- 
tion that such a “plea bar- 
gain" win help to keep a 
weakened Mr Clinton In foe 
White House for foe remain- 
ing two years of his term. 

"There are many Ideas 
under discussion," foe White 
House spokesman Mike 
McCurry said yesterday. 
Talks between foe adminis- 
tration and Congressional 
leaders' and their staffs were 
continuing "at various 
levels", he added. "This will 
have to be something that 
works for foe House of Repre- 
sentatives and that works for 
the American people.” 

One of foe White House's 
most crucial adversaries. Sen- 
ate Republican leader Trent 
Lott, said Mr Clinton should 
come up to Capitol Hill and 
answer questions, bat 
doubted whether such a move 
would stay the pressure for 
impeachment 
‘‘Any time the president 
comes forward and comes 
clean in a formal setting it 
torn to page 2 , column 6 

CUon Crisis, psgM 4j 
Fogy Toynbee and Terry 
es, page 8; Leader 
comment and Letters, page 0 
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Arch rival to the Queen: a bridge on one of the euro notes 


Audrey QDlan 


T HE Queen’s head rolled 
yesterday: straight off 
the fhee of the euro 
note. In a move that has 
caused rancour among 
those opposed to foe single 
currency, European Cen- 
tral Bank bosses decided 
that if Britain did. one day, 
want to embrace the single 
currency then the price 
would be Her Majesty's 
head. 

Instead, the notes will be 
graced with the European 
flag superimposed on de- 
signs of windows, doors 
and bridges. Such Images 


were supposed to symbolise 
cooperation and openness 
but have instead raised 
hackles across the country. 

Tory MP Sir Teddy 
Taylor described the deci- 
sion as “an Insult to Britain 
and the royal family**. 
Shadow foreign secretory 
Michael Howard called on 
the prime minister to act to 
overturn the “absurd” 
decision. 

He said: “It illustrates 
that all the fine words 
about national identities 
remaining undiluted under 
a single currency were just 
for the birds.” 

Mr Howard cited a pre- 
election article wri tten by 


Tony Blair in which he pro- 
tested his “Love For £” and 
said: “1 know exactly what 
the British people feel 
when they see the Queen’s 
head on a £10 note. I felt It 
too.” 

Opposition leader Wil- 
liam Hague said that the 
threat to the Queen’s head 
was a “warning signal to 
the British people”. 

Constitutional historian. 
Dr David Starkey, found 
the decision worrying. 
“The monarch’s head Is an 
Instant national symbol for 
ns and for people around 
the world,” he said. 

“It Is clear to me that 
Europe will not tolerate 


each nation having its own 
Identity, which is very wor- 
rying. What next? Will we 
have to remove the Queen's 
head from postage 
stamps?” 

The news has enraged 
those who believe that 
Europe has already taken 
away too much of Britain’s 
sovereignty. 

Even pro-Europeans like 
Stephen Woodard, director 
of the European Movement, 

said he was disappointed 
but not surprised by the 
news. 

He did add, however, that 
the Queen's head had only 
been on British notes since 
the early 1960s. 


Last night the Treasury 
was girding itself for an on- 
slaught from the public. A 
spokesman explained that 
the royal pate could still be 
saved through a previous 
intervention on its behalf 
by Eddie George, governor 
of the Bank of England. He 
has reserved the right for 
the UK to include the 
Queen’s head on the 
reverse side of banknotes 
issued in foe UK. 

Coins, said the spokes- 
man, would definitely hold 
the Queen’s head following 
the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown's intervention. 
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Cook ‘undermined on ethical policy* 


Whitehall is disregarding human 
rights agenda, says Amnesty 


Nicholas Watt 
Political Correspondent 



OBIN Cook's at- 
J tempts to place an 
ethical foreign pol- 
I icy at the heart of 
jovernraent are 
being undermined by three 
Whitehall departments which 
are disregarding human 
rights. Amnesty International 
claimed yesterday. 

In a review of the Govern- 


ment’s record on human 
rights. Amnesty criticised the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry for allowing British 
firms to export arms to 
repressive regimes, while the 
Ministry of Defence Is 
accused of promoting arms 
sales without adequate safe- 
guards. The Home Office is 
criticised for sending a mes- 
sage to asylum seekers to 
keep out of Britain. 

The Amnesty report said 
that since the general election 


the DTI had granted 289 ex- 
port licences for military 
equipment to countries where 
there were “serious human 

rights abuses". It granted 10 
licences for exports to Alge- 
ria. 10 to Colombia, 59 to 
Saudi Arabia, 64 to Indonesia, 
and 146 to Turkey. 

In its assault on the licence 
system. Amnesty cited the 
Scott report into the arms-to- 
Iraq scandal which accused 
the DTI of placing the inter- 
ests of business above all 
other considerations. The 
Scott report said the depart- 
ment left “opposition to be 
formulated by other depart- 
ments". 


Amnesty recommended 
that the DTTs wings should 
be clipped by establishing an 
independent body, within 
Customs and Excise, which 
would have the sole responsi- 
bility for decisions on export 
licences. 

David Bull, Amnesty’s UK 
director, said the DTTs con- 
duct showed that Mr Cook's 
human rights agenda was 
being undermined by other 
government departments. Mr 
Bull said: “Balanced against 
the Government's human 
rights achievements in the 
last year Is the concern that 
progress is being undermined 
by the lack of willingness in 


some departments to put 
human rights on the agenda. 
As long as the increased com- 
mitment to human rights 

remains confined to only 
parts of government, we win 
continue to see Inconsisten- 
cies of policy and opportuni- 
ties lost." 

The DTI hit back at Am- 
nesty for giving a distorted 
view of the system for grant- 
ing export licenses, because 
the department awarded li- 
cences after detailed consulta- 
tion with the Foreign Office 
and the Ministry of Defence. 

Foreign Office sources said 
last night that they had sup- 
ported all the licences cited In 


the Amnesty report. How- 
ever, one source Indicated 
that there were often pro- 
tracted discussions between 
the three departments be- 
cause they were responsible 
for making recommendations 
in specific areas which often 
conflicted. The Foreign Office 
assesses a country's record on 
human rights and what impli- 
cations a licence would have 
for regional stability. The 
MoD advises on regional se- 
curity, while the DTI evalu- 
ates whether a licence should 
be issued. 

Mr Cook's advisers took 
heart from the report last 
night because it praised his 


plan to publish an annual 
report on the export of arms 
and his role to drawing up an 
EU Code of Conduct on Arms 

Control. 

Amnesty said that his ethi- 
cal policy had “marked an im- 
portant step forward" from 
the approach of previous gov- 
ernments and had led to "con- 
crete measures which may 
improve human rights in the 
world". . 

However, the report m3de 
1 p<m comfortable reading for 
the Home Office, which is 
criticised for operating an 
“invidious" asylum system. 
Amnesty accused the Govern- 
ment of double standards for 


criticising attacks uti civil- 
ians bv repressive regimes 
and then preventing reiusws 
from entering Britain. 

The report said: "Genuine 
asylum seeker* cun untie to 
lace a Horae Office presump- 
tion of deceit when their 
cases are decided. They often 
also receive inadequate sup- 
port to allow them to live with 
digititv during the long days 
in deciding tholr cases caused 
by Home Office inefficiency-' 

The Horae Office said last 
night that the forthcoming 
White Paper on asylum would 
bring a faster and fairer sys- 
tem of immigration and 
asylum control. 
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Mobs in riot 


The South 
Africans want 


Alex Duval Smith reports from 
Lesotho where South Africa 
launched a cross-border attack 


L YNCH mobs went on 
the rampage in Leso- 
tho yesterday after 
South African troops 
botched an invasion of the 
landlocked mountainous 
kingdom, leaving the capital, 
Maseru, in flames and dozens 
of soldiers and civilians dead 
or wounded. 

After a dawn invasion by 
600 troops, ordered into the 
independent country to se- 
cure the ruling party's hold 
on power, axe-wielding 
youths cruised through Mas- 
eru. looting shops and attack- 
ing people and targets per- 
ceived to be South African. 

Last night, heavy mortar 
fire could still be heard as 
South African infantry, 
backed by 200 troops from Bo- 
tswana. continued to shell the 


Makoanyane military base 
near the capital Fighting was 
also reported around Katse 
Dam. east of Maseru, which is 
part of a South African water 
project to supply the neigh- 
bouring Free State. 

Themba, a 16-year-old in a 
mob which yesterday after- 
noon was stoning cars on the 
road to Makoanyane, said: 
“The South Africans want to 
take over our country. The 
first helicopters arrived at 
4am. They are still firing at 
Makoanyane. We will not tol- 
erate this invasion." 

The intervention — which 
so far has left five South Afri- 
can soldiers dead, at least as 
many civilian casualties and 
around 50 injured — was or- 
dered by the home affairs 
minister, Mangosuthu Buthe- 


South African troops in Maseru yesterday, above, after convoys moved into Lesotho at dawn to be met by protests, top left 


lezi. after a written request 
from the ruling Lesotho Con- 
gress for Democracy (LCD). 

It came in the wake of the 
publication last week of a con- 
troversial report by southern 
African constitutional ex- 
perts into parliamentary elec- 
tions in May in which the 
LCD won 79 out of 80 seats. 

The report, which found 
that there had been small ir- 
regularities in the election 
but did not recommend a new 
poll, was requested by King 
Letsle in after months of pop- 
ular protests against the first- 
past-the-post result 


Yesterday, under fire from 
MP5 in Cape Town, Mr Buthe- 
lezi said he ordered the inter- 
vention in his capacity as act- 
ing president while Nelson 
Mandela and his deputy, 
Thabo Mbeki, were abroad. 
"The purpose of the interven- 
tion is to stabilise the situa- 
tion for the purposes of 
achieving a lasting political 
solution,’' he told parliament 
But on the burning streets 
of Maseru — a city of 200,000 
people in a country so impov- 
erished it does not even have 
a fire brigade — the interven- 
tion was seen as interference 


in the affairs of a sovereign 
country. 

One woman in‘a 200-strong 
crowd of people attempting to 
leave Lesotho at the Lady- 
brand border crossing with 
the Free State .said: "They 
have no business here. The 
king did not ask the soldiers 
to come. We can sort out our 
own problems." 

In common with. the army 
and most ordinary people of 
Lesotho, who are known as 
Basotho, she believed the 
May 3 poll was rigged in 
favour of the LCD and that 
last week's report into it by a 


South African Judge, Pius 
Langa, was biased in favour 
of the LCD. 

To all intents and purposes, 
the former British protector- 
ate of Basutoland, which has 
a population of two million 
people. Is a South African col- 
ony. Its main export is male 
labour for South African 
mines and the giant nation 
which encloses it has a his- 
tory of interference in its 

affair s 

But yesterday's interven- 
tion, which appears not to 
have been sanctioned by King 
Letsle m, is likely to swing 


MAIN PHOTOGRAPH: WALTBI DHLAOHLA 

popular opinion against 
South Africa. Until now. the 
Basotho have accepted South 
Africa’s Influence and eco- 
nomic support but bave been 
determined to remain inde- 
pendent so as to keep their 
monarchy. 

Mr Buthelezi quoted to the 
South African parliament two 
letters from Lesotho's prime 
minister, Phakalitha Mosisili. 
"In essence, we have a coup 
on our hands. We are a gov- 
ernment and a city under 
siege.” said one letter, reflect- 
ing the Lesotho military’s 
support for the opposition. 


to take over 
our country. 
The first 
helicopters 
arrived at 
4am. They are 
still firing at 
Makoanyane. 
We will not 
tolerate this 
invasion. 


The intervention — the 
first on foreign territory by 
the South African armeil 
forces since the end of apart- 
held — is the latest drama in 
a post-Independence history 
that has seen a king deposed 
and two military coups. 

Mr Buthelezi said talks 
would be held today between 
the government and police, 
on one hand, and the 2.000- 
strong army and opposition 
on the other. But with fight- 
ing still raging around Ma- 
koanyane. looting progress- 
ing and Maseru in flames, his 
prediction seemed optimistic. 
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A right old Carry On, yet refreshingly different 


Review 


Michael Billington 

Cteo, Camping, Emmanuelle 
and Dick 

Lyttelton Theatre 

W E SEEM to have been 
Inundated lately with 
leaden analyses of the 
Carry On movies. But Terry 
Johnson's new play at the 
National comes up with some- 
thing refreshingly different: it 
offers both a pastiche of the 
Carry On style and a lament 
for the slow demise of a strand 
of popular comedy. As such, it 
seems a natural sequel to tbe 
same author's Dead Funny. 
Johnson uses the Four films 


referred to in the title — 
though Dick should come 
before Emmanuelle —as stag- 
ing posts In the genre's rise 
and fall More particularly, he 
shows how the relationship be- 
tween Sid James and Barbara 
Windsor mirrors the progress 
of the movies themselves. 

At the time of Cleo in 1964, 
when they first meet, all Is 
bubbly and buoyant and every 
line tells a dirty story. By Em- 
manuelle in 1978. Sid is dead, 
the films have lost their box- 
office appeal and something 
vital, suggests Johnson, has 
gone out of English comic life. 

In a sense, Johnson Is doing 
something similar to Osborne 
in The Entertainer. In that 
play the decline of Archie Rice 
and the collapse of the music 
hall became a metaphor for 
the moral decay of England at 


the time of Suez. The only 
problem is that Sid James is 
no Archie, the Carry On 
movies were up and down, and 
Johnson makes little refer- 
ence to external events: you 
could, in feet, argue that the 14 
years in tbe history of the 
Carry Ons covered by the play 
take us from the renewed hope 
of the Wilson 1964 election to 
the eve of Thatcherism. 

But it is a highly enjoyable 
play — especially in the first 
half when Johnson assumes 
the actors embody their on- 
screen personae. Sid is a 
womanising gambler who 
tells his innocent new female 
dresser “you'll be seeing a lot 

of me”. Kenneth Williams, in 
constant outrage about his 
professional humiliations and 
bis piles, tells the equally suf- 
fering Sid: “You want your 


bum in the hands of a Harley 
Street man.” And Barbara 
Windsor supplies the efferves- 
cence that keeps everyone in 
Sid James's Merry Traveller 
movie-caravan happy. 

The second half is more of a 
prolonged dying fell as the 
affair between Sid and Bar- 
bara, like the Carry On films 
th ems elves, hits the buffers. 
But there is still a lot of punch 
in the writing, with the witty 
Windsor saying of her beloved 
colleague: “Kenny doesn't 
fancy other men — he Just fan- 
cies himself;" and with the 
lugubrious Williams announ- 
cing of life in general: "Just 
when you've had enough of it, 
you've got your sixties to get 
through." 

Johnson's production 
neatly mirrors the style of the 
films, helped by Wfiliam Dud- 


ley's design, which frames the 
stage with an Odeon-style pro- 
scenium. Geoffrey Hutchings, 
though he sometimes sacri- 
fices audibility to vocal accu- 
racy, nicely catches the para- 
dox by which the lecherous 
Sid falls prey to helpless love. 
Samantha Spiro uncannily 
embodies the good-hearted 
Barbara, and Adam Godley is 
outstanding as a Kenneth Wil- 
liams who exists in a perma- 
nent huff and a state of self - 
mocking desperation. 

Whether the Carry Ons 
really did symbolise some- 
thing valuable in English life 
is open to debate. But Johnson 
skilfully convinces you they 
did and offers an eloquent por- 
trait of their exuberance and 
gradual extinction. 

This resit *u appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 


Clinton may escape with censure motion 
in ‘plea bargain 9 to save his presidency 


continued from page 1 
would be a positive develop- 
ment," Mr Lott said. 

The moves came as the first 
opinion polls after Mr Clin- 
ton's televised grand Jury tes- 
timony on Monday showed a 
surge of sympathy to thj be- 
leaguered president, and as 
he met the Japanese prime 
minister in New York, con- 
tinuing his strategy of dis- 
tancing himself from the pub- 
lic fight for his survival. 

Sixty-six per cent of Ameri- 
cans in a Gallup poll for CNN 
television and USA Today 
said Mr Clinton should not ire 
impeached, a rise of 6 per cent 
from a week ago. 

Mr Clinton's job approval 
ratings were also up six 
points at 66 per cent after a 
drop to 60 at the weekend. 
The president's job approval 


ratings were 64 per cent a 
week ago, after the publica- 
tion of the report of indepen- 
dent counsel Kenneth Starr. 

Mr Starr’s support for im- 
peachment came under fresh 
fire from the White House, 
with the president’s lawyers 
writing to the House of Repre- 
sentatives judiciary commit- 
tee to complain of bias in the 
report which recommended 
11 counts of impeachment 

Seizing on more favourable 
material to Mr Clinton in pre- 
viously unpublished evidence 
released by Congress on Mon- 
day, Mr McCurry slammed 
the Starr report as "grossly 
unfair" and "one-sided”. The 
independent counsel had 
committed “a grievous 
wrong” against Mr Clinton. 

“In a 445-page referral, the 
Office of the Independent 


Counsel . . . didn't find room 
for one statement or Monica 
Lewinsky: ‘No one ever asked 
me to lie and I was never 
promised a job for my 
silence'." Mr McCurry said. 

The Congressional res- 
ponse to the videotape was 
taking shape last night with 
Republican and Democrat 
leaders meeting today to fix a 
more bipartisan approach to 
the crisis, and to decide what 
to do with 17 more boxes of 
evidence due to be made pub- 
lic before next Monday. 

They contain transcripts of 
grand jury evidence from the 
former White House em- 
ployee Linda Tripp. Mr Clin- 
ton's secretary Betty Currie 
and presidential fixers Brure 
Lindsey and Vernon Jordan, 
and are believed to 
strengthen Mr Clinton’s case. 
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Bicycles outside Paris town hall yesterday for use by motorists banned from some city centre areas. Thirty-seven towns and cities took up the one-day photograph: jack dabaohan 

Car ban tests French love affair 


Jon Henley in Paris on the day 
when a nation said au revoir, 
not goodbye, to their vehicles 


T iHE normally fume- 
filled. traffic-choked 
Boulevard Saint Ger- 
main was trans- 
formed into , an un- 
likely paradise. . fori 
Kollerbladers,' cydlspf and pe-. 1 
destrians yesterday as Pari- 
sian motorists surrendered 
with unexpected grace to 
France's first-ever No Cars in 
the City Day. 

“It's absolute bliss.” said 
Emilie Hennen, sitting onihe 
terrace outside the Brasserie : 
Lapp with her after-lunch cof- 
fee. “To sit here without 
breathing In the exhaust or 
being deafened by the cars 
and those damn horns. Why 
can’t they do this every day?” 
While some decried the car 
ban scheme — floated last 
year by the Green party envi- 
ronment minister, Dominique 
Voynet — as a publicity stunt 
it was taken up with varying 


degrees, of enthusiasm by 37 
towns and cities around the 
country from Nimes to Dun- 
kirk and Nantes In the west 
to Mulhouse in the east. 

Although largely symbolic 
in many cities, utile $an& 
ma ooiture booked some no- 
table successes. Strasbourg 
reported a threefold increase 
in the use of public transport 
while traffic levels in Paris 
dropped by 20 per cent over-, 
all. despite its designated car- 
free streets — mainly in tour- 
ist areas such as the Marais, 
Montmartre and the Latin 
Quarter — amounting to just 
35 miles of the dty’g 1,000 
miles of tarmac. . 

To ease the frustrations of 
thwarted motorists, extra 
Metro trains were laid on and 
500 bicycles were available 
outside the town hall, free for 
the day in exchange for car 
keys or a driving licence. The 


9am to 7pm ban, reinforced by 
1,000 policemen manning 
roadblocks, covered all pri- 
vate cars except those owned 
by local residents or powered 
by liquid gas. 

“This is really a test" ex- 
plained Ms Voynet an out- 
spoken opponent of what she 
called “the culture of homo 
automobilis'”. The day 
should be seen as just an orch- 
nary day, . she said. ^but.in 
towns and cities that win b£ 
-calmer and quieter, where’ 
thousands of people can redis- 
cover the pleasure of walking 
and cycling. The aim is to 
show that everyone gains in 
qualify of life. It is not a one- 
off thing — it has to be the 
beginning of the reclaiming of 
our cities”. . 

France’s Socialist-led gov- 
ernment which adopted her 
proposal with enthusiasm, 
now plans to makg it an 
annual fixture. 

The French are still deeply 
attached to their cars and 
most cities — with the excep- 
tion, of Strasbourg, which 
began reining in car use in 
the centre in 1992 — have 


made little attempt to restrict 
traffic. Car numbers have 
doubled to some 25 million in 
the past two decades, while a 
survey published yesterday 
showed that although two- 
1 thirds of the population 
would IlkA t raffic -free city 
centres, 69 per cent use their 
cars to get to work. 

According to one survey 
.from Paris town hall, at any 
given, moment 60 per cent of 
die capital's road surface is 
occupied by parked; cars, 
35 per cent by moving ^traffic 
and 5 per cent by buses. Per- 
haps unsurprisingly, 71 per 
cent of Parisians say they find 
traffic levels unbearable and 
pollution uncomfortable. 

“We are approaching the 
point- where we are suffocat- 
ing our cities," the commu- 
nist transport minister, Jean- 
Claude Gayssot. said 
yesterday. “We have an ur- 
gent choice to about the 
space we reserve for the auto- 
mobile, and we cannot escape 
that choice. We are already a 
long way behind some north- 
ern European countries.” 

Such words did not, of 


Two wheels good, four wheels bad 


'Britain: Vehicles which 
belch out high levels of 
fumes could be banned from 
city centres and drivers 
travelling!!! polluting cars 
could face an on-the-spot 
fine, under a new pilot 
scheme. In test areas, one in 
five cars has failed roadside 
checks, pouring out unac- 
ceptable levels of exhaust. 
Experts believe a hardcore 
of 12 per cent of all cars con- 
tributes to most pollution. 

France: In Strasbourg, a 
new tram system was intro- 
duced in 1994 alongside a 
large bicycle network. 

These combined with mea- 
sures making it impossible 
for cars to cross the city cen- 


tre to bring about a 30 per 
I cent increase in public 
transport use. 

Germany: Five years ago a 
group of planners in Bre- 
men advertised for people 
interested in living in a car- 
free housing development 
of 210 flats and houses. A 
frequent bus service is pro- 
vided, and the tram system , 
is being extended to serve 
the development. Savings 
made by not building road 
and car parking spaces were 
spent on gardens, a play 
space andkindergarten. 

B razil: Private motorists in 
Sao Paulo have been banned 
from using their cars dur- 


ing rush hours for one day a 
week— depending on the 
last digit of their number 
plate — and face fines if they 
ignore the ban. 

; Switzerland: A organisa- 
tion called Mobility has 
18 , 000 members sharing 
I BOO vehicles nationwide. In 
Zurich a long-sighted in- 
vestment programme has 
resulted in about 60 per 
cent of journeys being made 
by public transport. Trams 
and buses are given auto- 
matic priority at signals 
and junctions. 

United States: Is Los Ange- 
les, a private company is 
building a “bicycle free- 


way”, linking part of the 
city with neighbouring Pas- 
adena. Cyclists will have to 
pay a toll to use the Bike- 
way, but the project’s 
backers believe riders win 
be willing to do so for the 
safety and speed the route 
wfll offer cyclists will be 
I able to travel faster than the 
cars on the Pasadena 
1 freeway. 

Norway: The city council in 
Trondheim, was so keen to 
encourage drivers to switch 
to bicycles that they in- I 
stalled the world’s first bi- I 
cycle lift— similar to a ski 
lift — to help less-fit cy lists 
up the steep hill in the city 
centre. 


course, mean that everyone 
in France approved of yester- 
day’s event The mayors of 
several large cities. Including 
Lyon. Lille and Bordeaux, 
had strong reservations and 
refhsed to take part in a No 
Car Day. “It's an expensive 
gimmick, a publicity stunt” 
said a Lyon town hall spokes- 
man. “This day is ephemeral; 
it's not part of a concerted 
policy. It’s utopian to think 
we can rid cities of care, even 
dangerous for economic 
development." 

On the streets of Paris, 
there were plenty of Gallic 
grumbles. "Of course this 
kind of thing is fine in princi- 
ple, but it’s making my day 


hell." said an infuriated es- 
tate agent Georges Balosin, 
who felled to talk his way 
past a roadblock on the rue 
Saint-Jacques. “I have ap- 
pointments all over the city I 
and Tm going to have to can- 
cel half of them. Who’s going 
to reimburse me for the loss 
of business?" 

And France being France, 
there was a hiccup or two: 
train drivers chose yesterday 
to call a strike car one sub- 
urban line in Paris. “For 
God’s sake,” said Yann Puget 
who runs a jeweller's shop 
near the Bastille. “Ban cars 
for the day by all means, but 
at least make sure we can get 
to work some other way.” 


SIEMENS 


New jobs for 
BBC chiefs 
hint at Birt 
succession 


Janlne Gibson 
Media Correspondent 


T WO of the BBC’s ris- 
ing stars were yester- 
day handed the big 
jobs which pnt them 
in line to succeed Sir John 
Birt as director-general of the 
corporation. 

Matthew Bannister, direc- 
tor of radio, who was. once 
portrayed by the Sun sliding 
down a banister to depict the 
fall in Radio l’s ratings under 
his care, has been appointed 
to the third most powerful job 
in the BBC. 

He will take on the post of 
chief executive. BBC Produc- 
tion — running the largest 
production centre in Europe 
— later this autumn. The ap- 
pointment puts Mr Bannister 
in the BBC’s triumvirate of 
power, alongside Sir John 
and Broadcast chief execu- 
tive, Will Wyatt 
One of Mr Bannister's 
rivals for the production job 
was the director of regional 
broadcasting. Mark Btford. 
who was yesterday appointed 
chief executive of the BBC’s 
World Service. 

At 41 and 40 respectively, 
Mr Bannister and Mr Byford 
are seen as the new genera- 
tion of BBC executives who 
will lead the corporation in 
the post -Birt regime. Mr Ban- 
nister, whose background is 
in radio, achieved notoriety 
as the man behind Radio l’s 
new music policy and hit con- 
troversy over the revamp of 
Radio 4. 

Although he admits he has 
never made a programme in 
his life, Mr Bannister is 
regarded as having the right 
strategic skills to run BBC 
Production. 

Similarly. Mr Byford, who 
has overseen the reorganisa- 
tion of the BBC's regional 
centres, is perceived as able 
to drive through reform of the 
World Service, taking over 
from Sam Younger, who an- 
nounced yesterday he was 
leaving after 20 years to pur- 
sue other interests. 

Controversy has sur- 
rounded recent attempts to 
modernise the Foreign Office- 
funded World Service. Its 
loyal listeners have been out- 
raged at suggestions that it 
needs to lose its stuffy image. 

Sir John hinted at his ex- 
pectations of the new broom 
at the World Service yester- 


ello. 

Vere now 



Matthew Bannister, left, 
and Mark Byfbrd 

day, saying: “Mark Byford’s 
outstanding achievement in 
l ea di n g a transformation In 
the BBC's programme-mak- 
ing and journalism across the 
whole of Britain make him 
uniquely well placed to lead 
the World Service." 

BBC chairman Sir Christo- 
pher Bland said of the appoint- 
ments: “As we build the BBC 
managferngnt team for the mil- 
lennium. it is encouraging that 
we are able to call on such out- 
standing young talent from 
within the organisation.” 

The meteoric rise of both 
Mr Byford and Mr Bannister 
not only puts them in the top 
tier of management but also 
leaves the way open for an- 
other Birt favourite. BBC 
News chief executive Tony 
Hall, to take over from Mr 
Wyatt at BBC Broadcast when 
he retires next year. 

BBC director of policy and 
planning. Patricia Hodgson, 
is now the only senior woman 
in with a chance in the suc- 
cession race after director of 
production Jana Bennett, 
who was in line for Mr Ban- 
nister's new job, withdrew 
last week. 

The other main candidates 
to replace Sir John, when he 
stands down in March 2000, 
are from outside the BBC. 
Channel 4 chief executive 
Michael Jackson is favoured 
with Pearson Television chief 
executive Greg Dyke a much- 
tipped long-shot 

A more pressing vacancy is 
Mr Bannister’s current role, 
overseeing the BBC's five 
national radio networks, 
which will be advertised at a 
crucial time for the stations. 
Radio 4. which is still under- 
going changes, may lose its 
controller as James Boyle is 
tipped to take on the job, at 
least temporarily. From out- 
side the BBC. the former head 
of network strategy for BBC 
Radio, Paul Robinson, may 
return from his job at Talk 
Radio. 


Happy workers blur the profit margin 


Roger Cow* 

H APPY workers do not 
make the most profit. 
That is the grim mes- 
sage from research at War- 
wick University which will 
gi\e sadistic employers the 
excuse not to try and be nice 

to their staff. 

It has become axiomatic 
that service businesses need 
to keep their customers 
happy, and that the best way 
to do that is to have happy 
staff serving them. A stream 
of entrepreneurs, mostly 
American, has peddled the 
service message enunciated 


succinctly in the 1970s by the 
Marriott hotel founder, J. 
Willard Marriott “You can’t 
make happy guests with un- 
happy employees." 

Unhappily, it seems you 
can make more money with 
sad staff. 

Rhian Silvestro, a lecturer 
at Warwick business School, 
studied staff morale in a 
supermarket chain in the 
North-east. She found that the 
stores with the happiest em- 
ployees were the least 

profitable. 

Ms Silvestro was shocked 
by this challenge to conven- 
tional wisdom but even more 
surprised by the reaction of 


the chain’s management: they 
were not at all surprised. 

Management’s explanation 
was simple: the most profit- 
able stores are the busiest It 
is much harder working in 
foe most profitable stores, so 
the sheff stackers and the 
checkout operators are not as 
happy as those elsewhere. ' 

Hypermarket staff might not : 

be happy, but the customers 

are. Supermarket shoppes do 

not actually care very much 
about the way they are treated 
by foe staff What matters is 
whether foe shelves are groan- 
ing or gaping, and whetlwr the 
price is right. 

“The key message,” Ms Sil- 


vestro said, “is that simply 
evangelising about happy em- 
ployees is not enough — it’s ■ 
too simplistic and it win just , 
produce a lot of cynicism i 
from employees and manag- 
ers who are aware that the 
best business units don’t have 
the happiest employees.” 

But Ms Silvestro did con- 
cede .that, all other thing s 
being equal, a store with hap- 
pier staff would be more prof- 
itable. While it is not true to 
say that unhappy staff make 
for higher profits, it is true 
that higher profits make for 
unhkppy staff 

City notebook, page 12 
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The manner of her death from heart failure and her relatively 
young age have only further fuelled the rumours that it was 
the use of steroids and not grit and determination that 

transformed her from a good athlete into a world' beater. 

Did Flo-Jo pay the ultimate price? 


A high quality range of Siemens mobile phones is now 
available on One 2 One. Go straight to your local outlet to 
see which one is best for you. 









The Clinton crisis 
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Starr was ‘grossly unfair in 
presenting a one sided 

accountThisisagnevous 

wrong to the president 

White House press 
spokesman Mike McCurrj^. 
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How 

Starr 

played 

with 

loaded 

dice 


DIRTY TRICKS: Transcripts 
show counsel cut out evidence 
helpful to president and bullied 
intern, reports Martin Kettle 






President Clinton shares a joke with the Japanese prime minister Keizo Obnchl during a meeting at the Waldorf Astoria hotel in New York yesterday 


K ENNETH Starr de- 
liberately tailored 
his charges 
against Bill Clin- 
ton to eliminate 
evidence which put the presi- 
dent in a good light and his 
interrogators intimidated 
Monica Lewinsky with strong- 
arm methods as they took 
statements from her. accord- 
ing to the evidence released by 
Congress on Monday. 

While the president's testi- 
mony proved to be less dam- 
aging than the advance leaks 
suggested, close scrutiny of 
Ms Lewinsky's testimony be- 
fore the grand jury reveals 
numerous passages which ex- 
plode the notion that the 
special prosecutor acted 
fairly. 

Ms Lewinsky told the grand 
jury that her treatment by Mr 
Starr’s investigators in Janu- 
ary was “incredibly frighten- 
ing”. When they confronted 


her in a Virginia hotel where 
she had been taped without 
her knowledge by Linda 
Tripp, Mr Starr’s team told 
Ms Lewinsky not to call a law- 
yer. When she asked to call 
her mother, Mr Starr’s dep- 
uty Jackie Bennett — one of 
the team who questioned Mr 
Clinton in the videotape 
released this week — said; 
“You’re 24. You’re smart, 
you’re old enough, you don’t 
need to can your mummy.” 

Asked by a grand juror if 
she felt that Mr Starr's team 
had set a trap for her. Ms 
Lewinsky said this "had all 
been a set-up”. She said she 
felt threatened, and it was 
"just so frightening”. 

Mr Starr’s methods and the 
exclusion of evidence favour- 
able to Mr Clinton are not il- 
legal. The statute under 
which he operates provides 
him with a wide latitude in 
drawing up his report and he- 


was not obliged to highlight 
I material favourable to Mr 
! Clinton, even though he had 
i to provide it In the supporting 
record. However, the expo- 
sure of Mr Starr’s techniques 
has cast doubt on the proce- 
dure for any impeachment. 

Members of Congress can 
no longer draw their conclu- 
1 sions about impeachment on 
the basis of the report alone, 
since Mr Clinton is entitled to 
“due process". 

The single most striking 
instance of the report’s Inten- 
tional bias against Mr Clinton 
comes during the session on 
August 20, when Mr Stan- 
recalled Ms Lewinsky to the 
grand jury to get her to con- 
tradict Mr Clinton's August 
17 evidence from the White 
House. A juror asked Ms 
Lewinsky: “Monica, is there 
anything that you would like 
to add to your prior testi- 
mony, either today or prior to 


the last time you were here, 
! or an ything that you think 
needs to be clarified? I just 
want to give you the fullest 
opportunity.” 

Ms Lewinsky replied: *T 
would just like to say that no 
one ever asked me to lie and I 
was never promised a job for 
my silence . . . And that Tm 
sorry. Tm really sorry for 
everything that’s happened. 
And I hate Linda Tripp.” 

None of this exchange ap- 
pears in the Starr Report 
Nor is there a record in the 
report of Mr Clinton’s own de- 
nials on August 17. He said he 
did not ask her ask her to lie 
when allegations of their af- 
fair were first raised, nor did 
he try to buy her silence. 

Mr Starr’s report suggests 
that the president urged his 
friend Vernon Jordan to get 
Ms Lewinsky a job. But the 
transcript of the grand jury 
records her making clear that 


it was she or Linda Tripp, not 
Mr Clinton, who suggested 
that Mr Jordan might help 
her to get a job. 

“What I don’t remember 
was if it was my idea or 
Linda’s idea. And I know that 
it came up in discussions 
with her, I believe before I 
discussed it with the presi- 
dent — I didn’t suggest, I 
asked the president if Mr Jar- 
dan might be able to assist 
me.” 

Mr Starr’s sixth proposed 
count of impeachment 
against Mr Clinton is that he 
and Ms Lewinsky “had an 
understanding that they 
would lie under oath in the 
Jones case about their 
relationship”, while the 
seventh count alleges "Presi- 
dent Clinton endeavoured to 
obstruct justice by helping 
Ms Lewinsky obtain a job in 
New York at a time when she 
would have been a witness 


against him were she to tell 
the truth in the Jones case” . 

Rather than quote Ms 
Lewinsky’s denials. Mr 
Starr’s report says: “Ms 
Lewinsky has stated that the 
President never explicitly 
told her to lie. Instead, as she 
explained, they both under- 
stood . . . they would continue 
their pattern of covering up 
and lying. 

Another part of Ms 
Lewinsky’s testimony that 
could help Mr Clinton and yet 
is not in the report is the 
remark that she had told Ms 
Tripp, one of Mr Starr’s prin- 
cipal witnesses, “a whole 
bunch of lies”. Among these 
lies, Ms Lewinsky told the 
grand jury, was one in which 
she told Ms Tripp that sbe 
would not sign an affidavit 
denying a sexual relationship 
with Mr Clinton until Mr Jor- 
dan had found her a job. 

Ms Tripp’s evidence to the 


grand jury has not yet been 
released. 

In Mr Clinton’s testimony 
of August 17, there are sev- 
eral passages of evidence 
which are much more favour- 
able to the president’s defence 
than the Starr report implied 
or reported. 

In particular, Mr Clinton 
gave much more evidence 
about the nature of his 
relationship with Ms 
Lewinsky, saying she was 
"basically a good girl” and 
saying "it breaks my heart 
that she was ever involved 
with this". He also said he 
could have given her a job in 
the White House if he had 
wanted to buy her silence on 
their affair. but he did not. In- 
stead he wanted "to help her 
get on with her life. It was a 
simple as that”. 

In the only section of testi- 
mony in which he duelled 
with Mr Starr rather than one 


PHOTOGRAPH- DOUQ MULLS 

of the deputy Independent 
counsels, Mr CUnton also ex- 
plicitly denied that he direc- 
ted any of the various privi- 
lege claims which Mr Starr's 
report uses as the basis lor 
his eleventh impeachment 
charge — that Mr Clinton’s 
actions "have been inconsis- 
tent with the President’s con- 
stitutional duty .to faithfully 
execute the laws”. 

Those denials da not figure 
in the report, which prefers to 
charge that Mr Clinton 
"repeatedly and unlawfully 
invoked the executive privi- 
lege to conceal evidence of his 
personal misconduct”. 

"Judge Starr saw the report 
as a chanting document”. 
Professor Jonathan Turley of 
Georgetown University said 
yesterday. “The function of 
the report 3S he saw it was to 
present the basis Tor the case 
against the president, not to 
present the case for him.” 


To Handsome — from Monica with love 


THE LETTERS: Intern shown 
as confused and vulnerable 
after being spurned by the 
president. Mark Tran reports 


M onica 

Lewinsky poured 
out her heart to 
President Clin- 
ton in a series of 
increasingly desperate letters 
towards the end of their inter- 
mittent 18-month relation- 
ship, culminating In a poi- 
gnant letter appealing for his 
friendship because she felt 
she had nobody to talk to. 

Ms Lewinsky emerges as a 
forlorn figure, by turns ador- 
ing. angry, frightened and 
finally resigned to the end of 
their relationship. When she 
realised that hers was an un- 
requited love, Ms Lewinsky 
sought out the president as a 
friend, who could help her get 
a job. 

Despite the thousands of 
words written about the for- 
mer White House intern. Ms 
Lewinsky has yet to speak 
publicly about ber relation- 
ship with Mr Clinton. Her tes- 
timony and letters provide 
the most complete picture of 
her yeL 

She may be reviled for hav- 
ing gone into embarrassing 
detail on her sexual encoun- 


ters with Mr Clinton, but a 
certain winning charm 
emerges from the latest mate- 
rial. The very nakedness of 
her testimony on her own | 
state oT mind probably ac- 
counts for the sympathy she 
elicits from the grand jurors, 
mostly female and middle- 
aged African-Americans. 

One juror asked her why 
she kept going out with mar- 
ried men even before meeting 
Mr Clinton. “I can’t figure out 
why you keep going after 1 
thi n gs that aren't free, that | 
aren't obtainable?” 

“It’s something I need to 
work on,” Ms Lewinksy con- 
ceded. “I never expected to fell 
in love with toe pres ident " 

On another occasion, a 
juror inquired of Ms 
Lewinsky, who asked that she 
be called by her first name — 
“Was it love or a sexual obses- 
sion?” Ms Lewinsky res- 
ponded: "More love, with a 
little bit of obsession.” 

The relationship began in 
November, 1995, during the 
government shutdown in a 
budget stand-off between the 
Republican Congress and the 
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A letter from Monica Lewinsky to President Clinton dated March 2 1997, in which she thanks him for his friendship 

White House. They bad their After that, Ms Lewinsky’s her foiled attempts to get a job need to discuss my situation 
final sexual encounter on letters take on an increas- at toe White House after her with you. We have not had 
March 29 1997, when the pres- ingly anxious, pleading and transfer to the Pentagon- any contacts for over five 
ident was on crutches from hurt tone, not only because In a letter dated June 29 weeks ... If I do not speak to 
an injury in Florida at golfer she has been spumed by Mr 1997, Ms Lewinsky wrote: you before I leave, wben I 
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Greg Norman’s home. 


Clinton, but also because of I “Dear Handsome, I really I return from LA it will have 


been two months since we 
last spoke. Please do not to 
this to me. I feel disposable, 
used and insignificant. I 
understand your hands are 
tied, but I want to talk to you 
and look at some options. I 
am begging you one last time 
to please let me visit briefly 
Tuesday evening.” 

In a letter dated October 6 
1997, Ms Lewinsky has given 
up hope of returning to toe 
White House, but asks Mr 
CUnton for help in getting a 
job in New York. 

“While I understand that it is 
not possible for me to return. I 
need you to understand that it 
is tone for me to leave and I 
need your help. I’d like to ask 
you to help me secure a posi- 
tion in NY be ginning December 
1. 1 would be very grateful, and 
1 am hoping this is a solution 
for both cf us. I want you to 
know that it has always been 
and remains more important to ! 
me to have you in my life than ; 
to come back. Handsome, you 
have been distant toe past few 
months and have shut me out 1 1 
don’t know why. Is it that you 
don’t like me any more or are 
you scared,” 

On November 12 1997, in a 
letter addressed to Handsome. 
Ms Lewinsky conveys toe 
sense of toe world collapsing 
around her. She is almost 
hysterical. ”... I am begging 
you to please be nice to me 
and understanding until l 


leave. This Is so hard for me. I 
am trying to deal with so 
much emotionally, and I have 
nobody to talk about it. I need 
you right now not as presi- 
dent. but as a man. PLEASE 
be my friend." 

Another heartfelt passage 
is a tape transcript, undated, 
with toe description of Ms 
Lewinsky sniffing and crying. 

“I was so sad seeing you 
last night. I was so angry with 
you that once again you had 
rejected me. And, yet all 1 
wanted was for everyone else 
in toe room to disappear and 
for you to hold me ... I just 
wanted to feel the warmth of 
you and the smell of you and 
the touch of you. And it made 
me sad. You confuse me so 
much. I mean I. (sighj 1 
thought I — I thought I fell in 
love with this person that — 
that I really felt was such a 
good — such a good person, 
such a good heart, someone 
who’s had a life with a lot of 
experiences, that has — oh.” 

During their relatio nshi p 
Ms Lewinsky gave Mr CUnton 
28 gifts, including several 
ties, a plastic pocket frog, a 
wooden letter opener with a 
frog on the handle, a penny 
medallion with a heart cut 
out. a Harrod’s mug and and a 
copy of Oy Vey. n book of Jew- 
ish jokes. He gave her 13 pre- 
sents including a small box of 
cherry chocolates and a Lon- 
don pin. 


Starr hints that he may have several more tricks up his sleeve 


THE EVIDENCE: Two grand 
juries are still sitting and the 
inquiry into land deals and travel 
goes on. Martin Kettle reports 


T HE Starr report has 
been public for 12 days, 
and more than 3.000 , 
pages of further material, in- 1 
eluding toe Bill Clinton video- 1 
tape, were lobbed into the ; 
public arena on Monday. De- 
cisions about 17 boxes of | 


other material collected by 
the Office of the Independent 
Counsel, aka toe Starr In- 
quiry. have yet to be taken on 
Capitol Hdl. 

A second grand jury In Ar- 
lington, Virginia, is still sit- 
ting too, though neither is 


thought to have heard any 
new witnesses in toe past two 
weeks. Mr Starr has hinted 
that he may have several 
more moves up his sleeve, 
arising from every aspect of 
his four-year investigation, 
not merely the Lewinsky case 
that has been Its principal 
focus for eight months. 

The Starr inquiry’s con- 
tinuing work Is not a secret It 
is set out in a little read part 
of the Starr report of Septem- 
ber 9 headed Current Status 
of the Investigation. It says 
that the inquiry on such sub- 


jects as toe Whitewater land 
deals, the White House travel 
office, and the possible mis- 
use of FBI files is continuing. 

In addition, Mr Starr is in- 
vestigating “events arising 
from the Lewinsky matter”, 
including possible perjury 
and obstruction of justice 
relating to Mr Clinton's en- 
counters with the White 
House volunteer Kathleen 
Willey, and toe possible mis- 
i use of Pentagon personnel re- 
; cords relating to M$ 
Lewinsky’s friend Linda 
Tripp. 


“All phases of the investiga- 
tion are now nearing comple- 
tion," the report stated. “This 
office will soon make final de- 
cisions about what steps to , 
take, if any, with respect to i 
the other information it has ! 
gathered. Those decisions 
will be made at the earliest 
practical time, consistent 
with onr statutory and ethical 
Obligations." 

Whether this is more than 
bluster is one of the key ques- 
tions feeing Mr CUnton. his j 
lawyers and his strategists. 
Rumours of further moves by | 


Mr Starr have included poss- 
ible criminal indictments 
against important players in 
the Lewinsky case, including 
toe president’s .close friend 
Vernon Jordan and his long- 
time legal adviser Bruce 
Lindsey. 

Although it may seem far- 
fetched, It is not impossible 
that Mr Starr may even try to 
charge some of Mr Clinton’s 
lawyers, including bis attor- 
ney David Kendall, with a 
conspiracy to obstruct Justice 
arising from their repeated 
attempts to invoke various 


new forms of executive 

privilege. 

Mr Clinton’s traditional 
foes are pinning their hopes j 
on the fact that Mr Starr has j 
not closed down any aspect of | 
his long inquiry into 
Whitewater and the other 
pre-Lewinsky allegations. 
His latest attempt to prose- 
cute Susan McDougal — a 
long-standing Arkansas 
friend and business partner 
of Bill and Hillary Clinton — 
for refusing to testify Is due 
to come back to court later 
this autumn. 


There is also a possibility 
of renewed charges against 
j 9 int0n fancy's friend 
w 1 f or ™ €r le 6 al partner 
Webster Hubbeil. And. In the 
cuntophobes most thrilling 
dream or all. Mr Starr has not 
yet formally ruled out the 
possibility of bringing con- 
splracy charges against Hil- 
lary Clinton. In addition to 
these criminal charges it 
remains highly possible that 
toe independent counsel will 
publish a second Starr 
Report within a matter of 
weeks. 
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Cost Of 
beach 
huts hits 
the roof 
as more 
like to be 
beside 
seaside 


Beach hats at Sonthwold, 
which can fetch £15,000 

PHOTOGRAPH: GEOFF ROBINSON 



R EAL estate booms can 
flourish in the most 
unlikely of locations 
and in the most unlike ly 
forms, writes Burhan Wazir. 

In the tiny Victorian sea- 
side town of Southwold. 
Suffolk, consumer demand 
for the traditional British 
beach hut is poshing prices 
through the roof, say local 
estate agents. A view of the 
North Sea can now cost np 
to £15,000 a time. You get a 
12ft by 8ft wooden hut. 
sparsely decorated, with no 
running water. .. 

Sonthwold’s finest beach 
huts, situated in an area 
known locally as Million- 
aire's Row. are creating the 
greatest interest. Even at 
the exorbitant prices, es- 
tate agents have found de- 
mand to far outstrip 
supply. 

Now wanted posters have 
gone up around town in an 
effort to persuade owners 
to sell. 

The smallest properties 
at the northern end of the 
resort sell at an average of 
£6,000. while those in the 
central eastern beach can 
command up to £10,000. 
But it is the beach huts on 
the Constitution and Gun 
Hill areas that are being 
snapped np for £15,000 
each. 

Estate agents H A Ad- 
nams have 50 people on 
their waiting list — some as 
far away as London and 
most of whom have been 
waiting for the past five 
years. 

South wold's beach buts 
are all privately owned. 


Prison inspector condemns ‘disgraceful’ institution 


Teenage offenders confined in 
pairs in cells built for one which 
are little more than lavatories 


Dirty tricks 
by Labour 
‘damaged 
candidate’ 


i~i in tT~i iiiTT for one, have been condemned 

- n ,„ L by the Chief Inspector ofPris- 

Hotne Affairs E”tor ons as not only unsuitable but 

disgraceful. 

C ONDITIONS in a Sir David Ramsbotham 
young offender insti- says the teenage offenders 
tution in which 192 held at the Werrington YOI at 
children are kept Stoke-on-Trent Staffordshire, 
two to a cell in cells designed had to eat their food in their 


cells, which were little more 
than lavatories. 


"I have not come across 
such totally deliberate and 




ONDITIONS in 


The report published today unnecessary impoverishment 
by the chief inspector of his of children anywhere, and 


Cell suppers and rationed socks 


visit to Werrington in June is suspect that were Werrington Doulton Unit, Werrington YOI 
one of the most scathing he to be a social services secure Stoke-on-Trent: 
has issued since taking over custody unit it would be 

the job from Sir Stephen closed for lack of provision of 6pm: Arrive at Werrington. Pro- 
Tumim. appropriate facilities,"' writes cessed at reception and offered 

Sir David in his preface. phone call. Placed In single cell 

He says that association for with older inmate. No officer 
the Inmates, aged between 15 speaks to him. 
and 17. is limited to two eve- Appalling shouts and threats 
nings a week on landings at him from other Inmates 
where there are no chairs: through window as "initiation 
“So the time amounts to little ceremony”. Lights out 
more than an hour and a half Unlock: dress in prison boxer 

standing outside rather than shorts, T-shirt jeans and ill-fit- 
inside the celL" tfna shoes: onlv one Dak of 


Life for a teenage Inmate on 
Doulton Unit, Werrington YOI, 
Stoke-on-Trent: 


n - council had not made this 

clear ln the application 

westnun&tgr correspondarit f orm> cleared him. 

An internal inquiry by 

T ERRY MARSH, the Tower Hamlets council has 
former boxer, appears traced the leak to Julia 
to have been the vie- Main waring, the Labour 
Urn of a Labour "dirty leader of the authority, 
tricks” leak while a Liberal whose daughter. Anna, 
Democrat parliamentary works for the East London 
candidate and should receive Advertiser. 


71 


compensation, an official in- 
quiry has found. 

The boxer, who was stand- 


According to the inquiry, 
details of Mr Marsh's appli- 
cation were circulated to 


ing for the then Tory mar- very few people. The report 
ginal of Basildon in Essex ln exonerated council officials, 
1997, quit after he was concluding that “there is no 
charged with obtaining evidence of any deliberate 
nearly £10.000 in student act .or negligent omission on 
grants by deception from the the part of any employee of 
London " borough of Tower this local authority which 


Hamlets. He was acquitted caused or contributed to the 
last year by a jury at South- Daily Mirror obtaining a 

wark crown court after 12 copy of this memo". ... . _ ,, , 

minutes of deliberation. Only one councillor FormerLib Dem candidate I erry Marsh: 

Before he had been ques- received copies of the docu- 



Appalllng shouts and threats 
at him from other Inmates 
through window as "initiation 
ceremony”. Lights out 
Unlock: dress in prison boxer 
shorts, T-shirt, jeans and ill-fit- 
ting shoes; only one pair of 


The chief inspector says he socks and underwear per week, 
found it incredible that “tol- 


erable” dormitories at Wer- 
rington should have been 
replaced by utterly unsuit- 
able cell blocks as used in 
adult prisons. This mistake 
was compounded by the deci- 
sion to increase the tnmat<» 
population as soon as the new 
unit was built 1 

“But what is even worse, 
and for which I can only as- 
sume the Prison Service will 
plead the demands of over- 


7.50am: Collect breakfast and 
return to shared cell built for 
single Inmate. 

M orni ng: Induction interview 
by prison officer. For a few, work 


| on small prison farm; most stay 
locked In cells. "Regular and 
< substantial access" to educa- 
tion for only 30 of 200 young 
prisoners. 

11.45am: Lunch of pies, bur- 
gers and sausages every day, 
including leftover food. 

Afternoon: Compulsory PE for 
three hours a week in sports hall 
without showers or toilets. 
Scantily-clad young prisoners 
escorted several hundred yards 
outdoors to antiquated showers. 

4£Opm: Dinner served from 
healed trolleys in the cells. 

Evening; One- and- half hour's 
association, two evenings a 
week, spent on landings outside 
cell without even a chair to sit on. 


crowding, because It cannot rangements with children ar- 
possibly be claimed to be pro- riving late at night subject to 
viding appropriate custodial a torrent of abuse from other 
treat me nt and conditions for juveniles 
children, senior management □ A totally unsuitable build- 
failed to provide sufficient or ing used for punishment 


oqly available 11 hours a “The Prison Service has al- 
week. ready earmarked £500,000 to 

□ Sports hall with no toilets, Werrington to pilot an im- 

showers or offices for staff proved regime for juveniles, 

a Appalling reception ar- and the area manager has 
rangements with children ar- agreed to allocate a further 
riving late at night subject to £198,000 for this financial 
a torrent erf abuse from other year. An urgent report has 
juveniles been commissioned on the 

□ A totally unsuitable build- structural changes needed." 


appropriate resources to go 
with the increased numbers." 
he says 

The chief inspector says the 
decision deliberately to intro- 


should be bulldozed 


last night Paul Cavadino of 
the Penal Affairs Consortium 


.Sir David said while he was said the report underlined the 
critical of what he found at need to remove juveniles 
Werrington it was not direc- from the prison system, 
ted at the governor or his staff “Young people of this age 


duce adult prison conditions I but “at those who allowed it I should not be held in penal 


into this child Jail was “noth- 
ing short of disgraceful”. 


to happen". 

The director general of the 


establishments but in secure 
child care units geared to the 


Among his other criti cisms Prison Service, Richard Tilt, needs of the difficult , vulnera- 
are: last night said he had recently ble and disturbed juveniles, ” 

□ No 24-hour health care or visited Werrington and real- Mr Cavadino said 

proper health care centre de- ised its need for substantial 

spite suicide risks — doctor improvements. Leader comment, pane o 


News in brief 


PHOTOGRAPH MARTIN GODWIN 


tioned by police, details of al- 
leged discrepancies in his 
grant application to the Uni- 
versity or East London were 
passed to the Mirror news- 


meats involving Mr Marsh, eluded that the conse- 
the report says: "The only quences of the breach of con- 


victim of a Labour plot.” epileptic. i inquiry mio 

At the time of the disclo- In the event Labour won _ m|1 _ | 

sure. Labour was desperate the seat with a majority of IlclVy DUIIIGS 
to win Basildon for symbolic 13,280; tbe Liberal Demo- 
reasons — in 1992 it was the crats, who had substituted a THE Royal Navy has 
key result which ensured university lecturer, came a launched an investigation 
John Major won tbe election, poor third. into allegations of bullying i 

Mr Marsh, a former world Tower Hamlets said yes- its youngest sailor at sea by 
champion, was seen as a terday that it would not com- older shipmates, it was dis- 
well-known working class ment on the report’s find- closed yesterday, 
candidate, with the ad van- Ings, but added that tbe It is understood that Davi 

tage of being born in Basil- council was co-operating Allen, who joined the de- 
don. He bad retired from with the ombudsman’s strover HMS Cardiff at is. h. 
boxing after being diagnosed inquiry. 


person who was provided 
with the copy of the docu- 


fidentiality was serious for sure. Labour was desperate 


Mr Marsh, and he was en- 


trants which were snbse- titled to claim compensation 


to win Basildon for symbolic 
reasons — in 1992 it was the 


Inquiry into 
navy ‘bullies’ 


paper and the East London quently leaked was Council- from the council. Mr Marsh, key result which ensured 


Advertiser. 

He was accused of not dis- 


lor Mainwaring. 

"In all of the circum- 


whose case is being Investi- 
gated by the local govem- 


closing that he had already stances I would conclude, if ment ombudsman, said yes- 

received one grant from pressed, that Councillor terday that he was pleased at well-known working class 

Essex county council, which Mainwaring was responsible the report’s findings. “I am candidate, with the advan- 

would have disqualified him for the breach of not interested in large sums tage of being born in Basil- 

from obtaining another. But confidentiality.” in compensation. What I am don. He had retired from 

The internal review con- keen to prove is that I was a 


from obtaining another. But 
the Jury decided that the 


John Major won tbe election. 

Mr Marsh, a former world 
champion, was seen as a 


don. He had retired from 
boxing after being diagnosed 


Viagra sold by private 
clinics for £1 5 a tablet 


? report’s find- dosed yesterday, 
dded that tbe It is understood that David 
s co-operating Allen, who joined the de- 
ombudsman’s stroyer HMS Cardiff at 16, has 

been flown back to his home in 
Havant Hampshire, and is 
planning to quit tbe navy. 

A number of more senior 


Wheelchair robbery victim 53EK5SSSEL 

J was beaten and verbally 

takes Cork city for a ride from tbe navy’s Special Inves- 

J tigation Branch. 

A Ministry ofDefence 

stop was Debbie’s barber's spokesman said that invest!' 


GPs left in state of uncertainty 
over restriction on prescribing 


Sarah Bossier 

Health Corresponde nt 

T HE first Viagra impo- 
tence pills are already 
on sale for those who 
can afford it at walk-in pri- 
vate GP clinics in London. 
Birmingham. Dudley and 


and it did not have to be 
repeated for further 
prescriptions. 

As customers began mak- 


and conditions or service to 
Illy do so. Their contract speaks 

inn 01 “ a duty to dispense or 

»■ «y refer according to patient 
need". 

re to be This puts GPs in a difficult 
further position. Most will probably 
accede to the Health Secre- 
;an mak- tary’s request and refer the 


John MuDin 
Ireland Correspondent 


A S TALES go. it brought 
a tear to a glass eye, 
and Cork rallied 
around, fine style. 

A paraplegic tourist from 
England was mugged in 
broad daylight in Ireland’s 
second city. His assailants 
made off with £1,600 in his 
rucksack. They even tipped 
over his wheelchair, and 
the victim had to spend two 
nights in hospital. 

The tale dominated 96 
FM. Cork's radio station, 
all last week after the Cork 
Victim Support Group 
pleaded for help. 

More than £1,500 came , 
in. and Gary Lair, aged 37, | 
from Cheshire, was invited 
on to the station's phone-in 
show to say thanks. 

It was then the alarm 


inc their way to the private patient to a GP at a different 

clinics, GPs around the practice, who will see them 

country were still uncertain privately. That will probably 
how to deal with patients cost between £50 and £100, 
suffering from impotence. depending on the GP and the 


vate GP clinics in London, suffering from impotence. depending on the GP mid the 
Rirmineham Dudley and Although the Department length of the consultation. 
Gateshead ft wasrevealed of Health has asked doctors There may be a farther fee of 
iSSSSr' not to prescribe Viagra on around £7.50 for writing out 

*' — -- ■ the National Health Service a prescription. 


’ They cost £15 a tablet 
following a consultation for 
which £120 Is charged. 

The Medicentres which 
have sprung «P at railway 
stations, such as Victoria, 
Euston and Waterloo in Lon- 
don. and in shopping centres 
elsewhere, claim their prices 
are lower than most other 
private clinics will charge. 


for the time being, the drug 
has not been blacklisted. 


At the pharmacy. Viagra 
tablets will cost at least £8 


which would make its pre- each, and there may be a dis 
scrlptlou illegal. Blacklist- pensing fee on top. 


ing cannot take place while 
tbe House of Commons is in 


Should any GPs feel 
strongly that their patient 
ought to have Viagra and 


shop where Tina Crowley, gators were on board HMS 
aged 29, had pledged a com- Cardiff in Naples and were 
plimeotary hairent. She taking statements, 
said: “Right away I knew The MoD stressed that no 

he was a conman. He was so charges have been brought 
arrogant. He took out the It is understood that David. 

£1.500. coanted ft in front who is now 17. complained 
of me, and stuffed it down that he was hit on several oc- 
his sock. I asked him casions after making routine 

whether he had any feel- mistakes and was regularly 
ings in his legs, and he said verballyabused and singled 
he could feel £1 ,500 

ai At*' Tony Pine Clothing. Tobacco ban 

where he had been prom- ^ 1* -,ii n „ 

ised two new outfits, the GflSIlClljj© 
Gardai were waiting. 

Their suspicions had BRITAIN’S leading tobacco 
been aroused when not one companies are taking legal 
witness came forward to action, in a bid to get the Euro- 


Tobacco ban 
challenge 


So it is still technically cannot afford to go privately. It was then the alarm 
within GPs’ power to write they may decide to prescribe bells began chiming. Mar- 

!_a! - _ ir: n i* am XTU6 nnmnner fin Mnllan fha ehrttn'e 


support Mr Lair’s story he pean Court of Justice to rule 
bad been attacked- Officers that a European directive to 
stu died video footage of the ban all tobacco advertising 
street where the attack was and sponsorship by 2006 is 
supposed to have happened, illegal. 

There was no mugging. 


illegal. 

They claim that if the EU is 


an NHS prescription for Via- 


Bnt they put the cost of gra. and indeed, they have 
tvvice-a-week sex at £1.440 a . been told they may do so in 


year. 

The consultation to rule 
out diabetes and heart condi- 
tions. which included a 
blood test, was a one-off, said 
a Medicentre spokeswoman. 


exceptional circumstances 
which have not .been de- 
fined. 

Furthermore, there may 
be family doctors who would 
feel bound by their terms 


it on tbe NHS anyway. 

According to a poll of 100 
fbmily doctors conducted for 
BBC Radio 4 yesterday, three 


out of four GPs thought Via- wheelchairs. 


tin Mullen, the show's pro- 
ducer. found Mr Lair was 
scruffy, and he cracked bad 
taste jokes about people ln 


Mr Lair was persuaded to forced to back down, tbe Gov- 
hand back tbe cash, and eminent will not be able to 


gra should be available on 
the NHS. although many felt 
it should be rationed to these 
who most needed it. 


After a free taxi ride to 
the bank to change the 
cheques he had picked up 
at 96FM for cash, the next 


given a ticket to England. 

Mr Mullen said: “Some 
people think that if anyone 
ever gets mugged here 
again, they will get short 


introduce UK legislation to 
achieve the same goaL 
David Swan, chief executive 
cf the Tobacco Manufacturers 
Association. sai$ the EG was 


shrift. But I hope We would seeking to use legal powers fbr 
try and do the same again, harmonising of trade to intro- 


maybe with a little more in- 
vestigation, though.” 


duce a public health mea- 
sure. — Nicholas Bannister 


out to perform menial tasks. 

The MoD spokesman said; 
“The Royal Navy does not tol- 
erate behaviour of this sort 
and if there is sufficient evi- 
dence, disciplinary action will 
follow.” 

David is being offered sup- 
port by the navy and will be 
given time to decide whether 
be wants to start his career 
afresh. 

Sailors are not normally 
allowed to go to sea until they 
are 17, but David was permit- 
ted to join his ship early be- 
cause it was due to sail only 
two months after his 17th ’ 
birthday. 

Five killed in 
road crash 

FOUR adults and a baby were 
killed yesterday In a crash in- 
volving a car and an articu- 
lated lorry. The accident hap- I 
pened on the East Calder | 

bypass west of Edinburgh. 

Tbe victims, who were 
thought to have been travel- 
ling in a Peugeot car. were 
three men, a woman and the 
baby, Lothian and Borders 
ambulance service said. The 
lorry driver was in Edinburgh 
Royal infirmary suffering 
from leg injuries, a spokes- 
man added. 

Lothian and Borders fire 
brigade said hydraulic lifting 

equipment was used to get to 
some eJ the victims. 

‘Holiday 
rage’ grows 

A CUSTOMER hurled a com- 
puter out of a travel agency 
window when he beard the 
price of his trip had gone up by 
£7. it was claimed yesterday. 
The alleged Incident is part of 
a wave of “holiday rage", said 
Travel News. Complaints by 
holiday customers were up by 
25percentinthepastyear.it 
said, and many were "aggres- 
sive and unreasonable”. 


Chinook plea 
rejected 

THE Ministry of Defence yes- 
terday dismissed a call for a 
new examination of the 
causes of the June 1994 Chi- 
nook helicopter crash on the 
Mull of Kin tyre. Twenty-nine 
people died when the helicop- 
ter, ferrying Northern Ireland 
counter-terrorism experts to a 
conference in Inverness, 
crashed in thick fog. 

A dossier of evidence sub- 
mitted by the Tory defence 
spokesman, Robert Key, 
relied for a re-examination of 
the outcome of the official In- 
quiry. which found tbe crash 
was caused by the gross negli- 
gence or the two pilots, Flight 
Lieutenants Jonathan 
Tapper and Rick Cook. 

But the armed forces minis- 
ter. Doug Henderson, yester- 
day said no new evidence bad 
emerged to suggest te chnical 
problems played any part in 
the crash. He said the dossier 
had been reviewed "ex- 
tremely carefully”. 

Mental Act 
protests 

THE Government yesterday 
launched a review of the Men- 
tal Health Act, but triggered 
protests that it was pre-empt- 
ing the exercise by calling for 
compulsory treatment, unites 
David Brindle. 

Paul Boa ten g, junior minis- 
ter for mental health, an- 
nounced that the root-and- 
branch review would be led by 
Genevra Richardson, profes- 
sor of public law at Queen 
Mary and Westfield College, 
University of London. 

He said that “the law must 
make it clear that non-compli- 
ance with agreed treatment 
programmes Is not an option". 

Mind, the mental health 
charity, accused the minister 
of ^ "jumping the gun”. 
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There are plenty of goods In the Moscow market bat no money to bay them —a fact that has wrecked Russia's on official trade with Turkey 

Turks suffer as suitcase traders pack it in 


Russia’s woes have wiped out 
the cash-and-carry importers, 
reports Chris Morris 


B OOM has turned to 
doom for the traders 
of Laleli, the Istanbul 
suburb at the centre 
of the once-thriving “suitcase 
trade" with the former Soviet 
Union. 

The Russians have coveted 
this city since the time of the 
tsars. After the collapse of the 
Soviet Union in 1891 they in- 
vaded. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of eager entrepreneurs, 
many of them women, arrived 
by ferry and chartered plane. 
In bags, boxes and bulging 
suitcases they took all they 
could carry to the vast new 
consumer market back home. 

A couple of years ago the 
suitcase trade was worth 
more than £5 billion. Loosely 
taxed and lightly regulated, it 


brought garments and house- 
hold materials from Laleli to 
every corner of the former 
Soviet empire. 

“You couldn't park your 
car around here, and you 
could hardly walk down the 
street,” said Osman Yesilkaya 
at his family’s leather cloth- 
ing shop. "Now look at it. 
Every day Is another Sunday 
morning.” 

Stocks are piling up, and 
showrooms are deserted. 
Traders on street corners say 
they are losing thousands of 
pounds every month. "We are 
producing a lot but we're not 
selling enough to survive,” 
said Can IpekcL "We're all 
watching and waiting, but 
we're suffering a lot." 

Women from Russia and 


Ukraine, who often work here 
illegally, have been laid off by 
shops which no longer need 
their language skills. Many 
are reduced to hawking fur 
coats on the pavement. Some 
turn to Laleli's other main 
trade, prostitution. 

One or two businessmen on 
the district's main street are 
optimistic that the Russians 
will return in large numbers, 
but they face an uphill 
struggle. 

Laleli's fortunes began to 
decline before the current tur- 
moil in Russia. Success bred a 
degree of complacency. The 
quality of goods began to dete- 
riorate. allowing aggressive 
competition from Asian 
countries, where prices were 
often cheaper, to make signif- 
icant headway. 

The Russian authorities 
have been clamping down on 
the suitcase trade to encour- 
age local manufacturers. 
There are now much tougher 
limits on duty-free imports 


School pay is spirited away 


T eachers in central 
Russia will be paid in 
vodka because the govern- 
ment’s coffers are empty, 
the Itar-Tass news agency 
reported yesterday. 

The 8,000 teachers in the 
Altai republic will get 
15 bottles of vodka each 
while local leaders press the 
federal government to pay 
its debts. 

Previous attempts to pay 
part of the teacher's six 
month's wage arrears with 


toilet paper and funeral ac- 
cessories were rejected. 

The federal government 
promised Altai 40 million 
roubles (£1 .5 million) for 
the teachers in August, but 
the money has not 
appeared. 

About 75 per cent of Al- 
tai's budget comes from the 
federal treasury, which is 
months behind in paying 
workers and pensioners. 

Its debts amount to some 
36 billion roubles. — - AP. 


Tor Individuals. The com- 
bined, effect sent this unoffi- 
cial trading system, which 
has been worth far more than 
official bilateral trade, into 
free-falL Gloomy assessments 
suggest that business has 
been almost halved in two 
years. The collapse of the rou- 
ble could be a final nail In the 


coffin. The ordinary Rus- 
sians^ purchasing power has 
been slashed, and imported 
Turkish goods seem more ex- 
pensive than ever. In the 
short term that will be bad 
news for Turkey's trade 
deficit. 

Nevertheless. Turkish and 
Russian officials alike insist 


that bilateral trade has a 
healthy future. “The suitcase 
trade has a problem but it will 
continue," said Isin Celebi. 
the Turkish minister in 
charge of foreign trade. “Our 
economy is very dynamic and 
very adaptable, and we will 
get through this crisis with- 
out experiencing great 
damage.” 

Official trade will also suf- 
fer. but the Turkish govern- 
ment says it will not lose as 
much as many countries in 
Europe. The main concern is 
that projects which have 
begun, especially in the con- 
struction sector, are paid Tor. 

Nearly every shop window 
in Laleli still has a sign in the 
Russian Cyrillic script adver- 
tising its wares. But a new 
language has appeared, the 
language of economic hard- 
ship. "For Rent" signs are 
posted in empty shops. There 
could be more to come, unless 
Laleli’s traders reinvent 
themselves once again. 
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Killer TB 
threat 
to world 


James Martin Moscow 


A DEADLY man- 

made Infection Is 
pouring on to the 
streets of Russia 
from fetid prisons, 
say aid agencies and health 
experts. 

It is a mutant form of tuber- 
culosis called multi*drug re- 
sistant TB — MDR-TB — pro- 
duced when the treatment of 
an ordinary TB sufferer is In- 
terrupted or reduced. 

Russian jails are thought to 
have up to 20.000 inmates 

with MDR-TB. 

Tina Demeulenaere. of Me- 
dec ins sans Frontieres' Mos- 
cow office, said: "Sub-stan- 
dard treatment and non- 
isolatlon of TB patients 
means the prison system is 
turning out MDR-TB patients 
like biscuits. 

“It is a time bomb, because 
they are being freed, they In- 
fect other people, these people 
travel. It’ll be all over the 
world before you know it." 

Ordinary TB can be cured 
in Russia in six to eight 
months for less than £65. 
using a World Health Organi- 
sation system called Dots. 

MDR-TB takes 18 months 
and thousands of pounds to 
treat .and there is only a 60- 
85 per cent survival chance. 

A joint appeal for funds by 
MSF. the British aid agency 
Merlin and the United States 
Public Health Research Insti- 
tute warned: "It is only a mat- 
ter of time before MDR-TB of 
Russian origin becomes a 
daily reality worldwide." 

More than £162 million is 
thought to be needed to tackle 
the crisis — £65 million to ex- 
tend Dots across the whole 
country and £97 million to 
treat existing MDR-TB cases. 

“If this money is not spent 
soon, the cost of the epidemic 
to the world will be counted 
in billions, and may become 
unmanageable." said Alex 
Goldfarb. director of the Rus- 
sian TB Project, funded by 
George Soros. 

Active TB cases were in 
steady decline in Russia be- 
fore the end or the Soviet 
Union, thanks to a network of 
specialist TB clinics. With the 
collapse of communism, and 
the massive shift of resources 
away from welfare, active 
cases are increasing by io per 
cent a year. 
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The overcrowded Jails - - 
roughly 1 per cent of the pup 
illation is in prison — have 
effectively become tubercul- 
osis farms. The disease is 
nurtured by sick prisoners 
mingling with healthy ones, 
then turned into MDR-TB by 
prison pharmacies without 
secure supplies or the four 
basic drugs which TB pa- 
tients must take. 

Typical prisons gel only 
20 per cent of the funds they 
need- Even the few prisons 
where the aid agendas oper- 
ate are grim places, like the 
MSF-supported prison TB 
hospital In Kemerovo in Slbe^ 
ria, designed to accomodate 
750. but actually housing 
1.800. 

A 20-year-old Belgian ad 
mtnistrator working for MSF 
in Kemerovo returned home 
recently after becoming in- 
fected with TB. 

When prisoners are freed, 
they go back to the commu- 
nity. ill or not. and can easily 
fall outside the health net. 

In Moscow, many end up at 
the MSF*s mobile clinic for 
the homeless, a converted bus 
near Kazan station. 

Dr Oleg Zezelkalo, an MSF 
doctor, said: "Most of the 
people who come to us hate 
TB. and many have been 
released from prison knowing 
they have It. We’re here for 
them, but if they’re released 
in Saratov or Volgograd 
where are they going to go'.’ 

"It is comparable to Aids. 
TB has a tendency to spread. 
We’re in the early stages of an 
epidemic. 

“It’s moving up the social 
scale to the middle classes 
and it's not going to stop at 
the borders of Russia." 


Tajikistan Islamist leader killed 


Nick Holdsworth 

and agencies in Dushanbe 


JA LEADING figure in 
^^Tajikistan's Islamist op- 
^^Bposition was killed by 
unknown gunmen yesterday* 
Otakhon Lafiti. a member 
of the national reconciliation 
commission (NRC) set up last 
year to bring the opposition 
into goverment. was am- 
bushed outside bis flat in the 
capital. Dunshabe. 

Latifi. aged 62. a journalist 
and a Soviet-era correspon- 
dent of the Communist Par- 


ty’s Pravda daily in Tajiki- 
stan. beaded an NRC body on 
legal issues. The NRC was set 
up last year to monitor the 
peace process in the Central 
Asian state. 

The NRC was set up shortly 
after the Moscow-backed gov- 
ernment and the United Tajik 
Opposition tUTOi signed a 
peace agreement ending 
years of civil war in which 
tens of thousands of people 
were killed. 

The government said Lati- 
n's murder was aimed at dis- 
rupting Tajikistan’s fragile 
peace process. 


Latifi was a deputy prime 
minister in the national 
reconciliation government 
which lasted only a few 
months before the civil war 
began in 1992. 

He was a close aide of the 
deputy opposition leader, Ak- 
bar Turadzhonzoda, who was 
appointed first deputy prime 
minister In the coalition gov- 
ernment this year. 

Despite the peace accord, 
Tajikistan has remained res- 
tive. As recently as April 
pitched battles were fought 
between government troops 
and radical militia and moja- 


hedin groups in the hills 
above Dunshabe. 

Bordering five countries in 
the Hindu Kush mountains, 
including Afghanistan and 
China. Tajikistan is among 
the world's poorest countries, 
and the unrest has kept its 
economy from developing. 

Sultan Kbamadov, the NRC 
spokesman, said progress was 
slow. The division of political 
spoils, and the repatriation of 
opposition fighters who fled 
to Afghanistan at the end of 
the war — which should have 
been completed in December 
— had barely begun. 


Kosovo’s Albanian refugees find 
cold comfort in Bosnian capital 


They came for a 
haven but now 
are desperate 
to leave, writes 

Peter Finn 

H OLDING her two-month- 
old daughter up in her 
arms. Dyzel Minus! 
cried chat her child had only 

spoilt milk to drink. “If we 
wanted to die of hunger, we 
would have stayed in Kosovo." 
said Ms Minusi. aged 39. who 
(led the Serbian province three 
weeks ago with four of her five 
children. “We came here to 

save our children, but they are 
hungry." 

Dozens of angry men and 
women crowded round as she 
talked. "The animals live bet 
ter than this." shouted one. 

Despite parallels between 
the plight of the Kosovo Alba- 
nians and the recent history of 
Bosnian Muslims, these latest 
refugees from Serbian forces 
have found a cold reception in 
the Bosnian capital. 

“They intend to make a 
ghetto of Sarajevo." said Beriz 
Belkic. minister for refugees 
for Sarajevo, in an interview 
with a local newspaper. "If the 
arrival of Albanians continues. 
Sarajevo wDJ not be a city but 
a peasant village." 

The offices of the High Rep- 
resentative — the West's chief 
civilian official in Bosuia — 
and the United Nations High 



A Kosovan mother dries her child's shoes in a Sarjevo centre 


Commissioner for Refugees in 
the city have rebuked the Bos- 
nian authorities for their In- 
difference. Bosnian officials 
reply that their own refugee 
problems after the 3li -year 
Bosnian war are still too 
severe to cope with more dis- 
placed people. 

“Bosnia has 800.000 refu- 
gees abroad, and within the 
country there are around 
1.5 million displaced per- 
sons.” said Nudzelm Recica. a 
deputy minister for refugees. 
“I wish Bosnia was a state 
like Sweden or Germany, but 
unfortunately it is not.” 

Bosnian officials said this 
week that the arrival of the 
Kosovo Albanians was jeopar- 


dising the city’s agreement 
earlier this year, to promote 
the return of thousands of 
Croats and Serbs who fled 
during the Bosnian war. 

More than 250.000 Kosovo 
Albanians have been driven 
from their homes by the Ser- 
bian army offensive against 
ethnic Albanian separatists 
in Kosovo. Most of the dis- 
placed people have hidden in 
Kosovo or fled into Albania, 
but in March others began to 
trickle into Sarajevo by bus 
from Pristina, the Kosovo 
capital. 

By July up to 1,000 were ar- 
riving each month, and this 
month 1.500 have arrived, 
officials said. The Bosnian au- 


thorities estimate that 10,000 
Kosovo Albanians have 
entered the country since 
March. 

In a city short of accommo- 
dation, the Bosnian authori- 
ties agreed, after intense 
pressure from the UN, to put 
Albanians in two Bos nian 
refugee transit shelters out- 
side of Sarajevo. But those 
are now full, and this week, 
in desperation, the UNHCR 
turned to an abandoned 
Coca-Cola distribution plant 
10 mites from the city. 

About 800 Kosovo Albani- 
ans. half of them children, 
are packed into warehouse- 
size rooms, strewn with mat- 
tresses and clothes and un- 
protected from the night’s 
cold by tbe plastic sheets 
over the broken windows 

and open doorways. 

Inside, the air was damp 
and dose as mothers tended 
to their infants, some only a 
couple of weeks old. 

"If these children stay 
here longer than 20 days we 
win have a catastrophe,” 
said Dusko Tomic, head of 
the Children's Embassy 
charity In Sarajevo. Mr To- 
mic. who vteited the plant 
last Saturday, quickly left 
with one infant whose bro- 
ken leg was festering inside 
a dirty cast. 

"Infection will come." he 
said. "It’s certain. Even with 
our own troubles and misery 
we have to help them. But 
this is also the world's 
shame, not just Saraje- 
vo's."— Washington Post. 
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Leftwingers parade posters at a Bonn election rally, advising voters to ‘Sweep [Kohl] out’ and ‘Don't trust Schroder* 

Disaffected east turning its back on Kohl the unifier 

Anger at the price of change 
could cost the chancellor, writes 

Ian Tray nor in Rostock 


T HE barbed wire and the 
watchtowers have gone 
and. east or west, the 
same Volkswagen Golfs and 
Opel Astras clog the roads on 
what was a no man's land be- 
tween the two Germanys. 

You have to look hard to see 
which side of the old cold war 
front line you are on, but the 
little green arrows are the 
telltale sign. At traffic lights 
in eastern Germany, the 
green arrow allows you to 
turn right on a red light. 

East Germans cherish those 
arrows. Many believe they are 
about all that remains of their 
former lives nine years after 
the Berlin Wall tumbled, and 
after the £40ObiHion ’poured 


into the giant social and eco- 
nomic laboratory that is mod- 
em eastern Germany. 

"1 would never have be- 
lieved,” n>an«>nnr Helmut 
Kohl said last week, “that 40 
years of separation could 
have such a deep impact on 
people of the same language, 
the same history, and the 
same cultural past We have 
grown much further apart 
than I would have believed.” 

It was a rare admission by 
Mr Kohl that although he is 
the chancellor of unification 
he Is not the chancellor of 
German unity. That failure to 
generate a sense of national 
belonging may cost him dear 
this Sunday when voters in 


the east turn their back on 
the man who promised them 
“flourishing landscapes". 

Horst Backes, bead of the 
dole offices in the east Ger- 
man port of Rostock, -«id 
"West Germans don't see 
what they're achieving in the 
east, only how much it is cost- 
ing them. Easterners choose 
to forget that only a few years 
ago they were driving Trab- 
bis, that their towns were 
crumbling, that the air was 
yellow with pollution.” 
Wolfgang Methling, a candi- 
date for the east’s formerly 
communist PDS, said. 
"People here will never forget 
the arrogance of unification. 
It was carried out as a con- 
quest by the west . . The older 
generation, in particular, will 
never accept unification now, 
because It caused so much 
trauma and pain.” 

Such criticism from the 
hard left In the east is com- 


mnn. and the PDS is consoli- 
dating itself as a regional 
party of protest, taking 20 per 
cent of the vote among east 
Germany’s 17 million people. 
In the Kohl camp. too. there is 
disaffection with the chancel- 
tor’s record in the east. 

G Anther Krause, an east 
German Christian Democrat 

are necessary in Germany.” 

One result in Rostock is a 
real unemployment rate of 
27 per cent almost triple that 
in western Germany. Mr Kohl 
insists that the tide of unem- 
ployment has turned. 

‘It's not true.” Mr Backes 
said. "It's worse than last 
year, more than every fourth 

‘West Germans don't see what they're 
achieving in the east, only what it costs' 

and a former transport minis- 
ter, said: "Our biggest failure 
is that we haven’t promoted 
the right values in the east, 
socially, culturally, or ideo- 
logically. The internal econo- 
my in the east is a disaster 
and Kohl miscalculated com- 
pletely. He used the boom that 
followed unification to avoid 
the structural reforms 1 that 

person out of work, and it will 
get worse still in the winter. 
But the main problem here is 
not money . . . It's the feeling 
of being no longer needed or 
wanted. There’s no protest on 
the streets, just resignation.” 
The Social Survey 98 for 
eastern Germany, released 
this month, found that two 
thirds of its people did not 


tdentify themselves as citi- 
zens of unified Germany, al- 
though only 17 per cent 
wanted a restoration of the 
old communist state. 

A survey in July by the res- 
pected Allens bach Institute 
found that 37 per cent of east 
Germans believed that east 
and west Germany remained 
fundamentally different and 
separate states, an increase of 
7 per cent on 1997. 

Mr Kohl cruised to victory 
in the 1990 election on the tide 
of euphoria following the fall 
of the wall, and bis narrow 
victory in 1994 was also won 
in the east. 

But this time things are dif- 
ferent Mr Kohl's CDU is poll- 
ing 10 per cent less than in 
1994 in the east and if he has 
to bow out on Sunday, eight 
years after uniting Germany, 
It may be because he has be- 
come a victim of his greatest 
success. 
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Schroder in 
EU overture 
to Britain 


MarUn Walker m Bonn 


G erhard Schrader, 
the Social Democrat 
candidate for chan- 
cellor in Sunday's 
German election, has offered 
Britain an equal place in the 
Franco-German axis at the 
heart of the European Union. 
He has defied the narrowing 
opinion polls to proclaim the 
coming of a new Europe, led 
by the three Social Demo- 
cratic parties. 

Mr Schroder’s warmth for 
Ton} r Blair and New Labour, 
which is worrying France 
and its Socialist government 
is the sharpest distinction in 
foreign policy between the 
Social Democrats and Chan- 
cellor H elm ut Kohl's Chris- 
tian Democrats. 

“We will not win over the 
British without equal rights 
for them," he said. "If Blair’s 
Britain, sensitive to the 
changes which the 21 st cen- 
tury is bringing, wants to join 
the front ranks of Europe, we 
would be wrong to spurn 
them,” he wrote in a special 
article for Le Monde, in res- 
ponse to the French alarm. 

The first sign of France’s 
unhappiness came at the 
annual conference of its am- 
bassadors, when the foreign 
minister, Hubert Vedrine, 
warned: “With Germany, per- 
sonal relations are good, but 
... our overall relations are 
not the same as before." 

That was a private occasion, 
but former president Valery 
Giscard dEstaing forced the 
issue into the open, saying that 
at best Mr SchnDder was "luke- 
warm" about Franco-German 
ties; at worst be was Car too 
sympathetic to Mr Blair. “Any 
trivialisatian of Franco-Ger- 
man relations would bring EU 
progress to a standstill.'' he 
warned. 

Mr Schroder’s overture to 
Britain does not come without 
conditions, however. “This 
standing invitation for Britain 
to join the Franco-German 
partnership does not mean we 
will accept the old Tory check- 
list” the SPD’s international 
secretary, Michael Hoffman, 
said yesterday. 

As well as the chance for 
Britain to turn the Franco- 
German axis into a triangle, 
the election has focused on 
German hopes of securing a 



British-style rebate on its 
£6 billion a year net subsidy 
to Brussels. 

Mr Kohl and his finance 
minister. Theo Walgel. insist 
that the HU’S new six-year bud- 
get must include a refund 
mechanism, so that no country 
pays a net subsidy of more 
than 0.3 per cent of national in- 
come a year. Backed by 
Sweden, the Netherlands and 
Austria, the plan would cut 
Germany's net payment by 
£2 billion a year, to the outrage 
of file biggest beneficiaries of 
the EU budget Spain. Greece 
and Portugal 

"Chancellor Kohl's party 
has been sounding very criti- 
cal and very tough about 
Europe. We refuse to do that," 
said Mr Hoffman. “We aren't 
naive and we know there will 
be some hard bargaining on 
the budget but we also know 
that our duty is to make con- 
sensus possible when Ger- 
many takes over the EU presi- 
dency next year. We cannot 
bring up all our own pet sub- 
jects, and must get a budget 
that suits everybody." 

Convinced that it will lead 
the next government, the SPD 
has already established a 
working party to prepare for 
the German EU presidency, 
which starts in January. A 
key topic is reform of the com- 
mon agricultural policy. Less 
dependent on the farm vote 
than Mr Kohl's coalition, the 
SPD thinks that Germany's 
budget problem can be eased 
by reforming farm subsidies. 

"Our real concern — and 
this is where we know we can 
work with our friends in the 
left-of-centre governments of 
France, Britain and Italy — is 
to achieve something jointly 
on unemployment at the EU 
at the end of this year." 


Small can’t be safe why not? 
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My father was a revolutionary. 
True anger drove politics then 
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C ELEBRATIONS 
among parents of 
Pimlico School over 
Jack Straw’s departure as 

chairman of governors, 
over the vexing issue of a 
building development, have 
been truncated. In July, you 

may recall, after being on 
the wrong end of a crushing 
no confidence vote. Jack in- 
sisted that he would under 
no circumstances resign. A 
fortnight ago. he resigned. 
Now he has trumped him- 
self, and unreslgned. Jack’s 
problem, apparently, is that 
the governor to whom he 
wished to entrust responsi- 
bility for ensuring the 
school's demolition did 
resign in July — and he 
remains resigned to this 
day. What are described as 
"gasps of astonishment” 
were heard noted at the gov- 
ernors' meeting on Sunday 
night when Jack announced 
he will now stay on until 
November. Jack. Jack. 

Jack, what are you playing 
at? In the name of sanity, do 
make up your mind. 

A S the world ponders 
the correctness of 
broadcast™ g the 

Clinton tapes, a pungent 
judgment comes to our at- 
tention. “Public media 
should not contain explicit 
or implied descriptions of 
sex acts," it insists. “Our 
society should be purged of 
the perverts who provide 
the media with porno- 
graphic material while pre- 
tending It has some redeem- 
ing social value under the 
public’s ‘right to know’.” 
These words were spoken 
on the American current af- 
fairs show 60 Minutes in 
1987. by Kenneth Starr. 


W E are attempting to 
verify the existence 
of the signatory to a 
Times letter about Viagra, 
Christopher Newdick. and 
will report shortly. 


F OR an October8 event 
in Trafalgar Square to 
promote CFC-free in- 
halers. the Health Depart- 
ment has a photo-opportu- 
nity idea of bewildering 
novelty: junior minister 
Baroness Hayman is to 
launch balloons. Having 
had this brainwave, offi- 
cials have surpassed them- 
selves by applying to the 
Civil Aviation Authority 
for clearance. It must be an , 
immense number of bal- 
loons to imperil passing air- 
craft? Seven. Clearance has ; 
been duly granted. 

A T 1 1 Mill bank, the 

Thames-side palace of 
MIS which was 
recently refurbished for a 
bargain £240 million (pol- 
ished marble flooring, gym 
and squash courts, two 
glass-roofed courtyards), a 
colleague yesterday was in- 
trigued to note, at Gate 6 at 
the rear of the building, a 
flashing electronic sign. 
“Black Alert,” it warned. 
“Protestor at Front En- 
trance. Possible Press In- 
terest”. Gratefril for the tip, 
he rushed to the front. Not a 
souL It's good to know that, 
despite the end of the cold 
war and the tranquility in 
Northern Ireland, MI5 still 
keeps so busy. 

I T is my painful duty 
today to address sharp 
words to the nation of 
Hungary. A young woman 
has been turned off a cut 
price flight to Damascus via 
Budapest because — un- 
aware that, being Indian, 
sbe needed one even for a 
few hours in transit — she 
had no visa. We ring the 
Hungarian Embassy, and 
ask a Mr Odze in the press 
office if It is not Imperti- 
nence bordering insolence 
for a small, fledgling democ- 
racy to show such discour- 
tesy to the world's largest? 
“Yes. I completely agree 
with you,” says Mr Odze. 
“But 1 had a friend who 
came here from Hungary 
with only a credit card and 
a guitar, and was turned 
away because he could not 
show any cash.” Mr Odze, 
you are losing us. “A guitar 
is a dangerous thing in this 
country.” Aha. We await 
the official explanation 
from the immigration con- 
sul. along with the most 
recent available figures for 
Indian nationals fleeing 
transit to seek asylum in 
Hungary. 


meither Right.. . HORRiGHT. 




W E also await an ex- 
plan tion from inau- 
gural Diary spon- 
sor Tefal. When the Vitesse 
kettle finally arrived yes- 
terday, it was the model in 
white and lilac (£34.99): and 
not. as agreed, the more 

costly version (£37.99) in 
apricot with terracotta 
splashes. Also, the eletrlcal 
lead is insanely short. 



.but right isH Bloodless 

i brothers 


Feminists for Bill. Yes, it’s still a 
slogan. They’re suffering, but solid 


PoHy 

Toynbee 


W ILL the Democrats 
now start to fight back 
and get behind the 
President? CM Capitol Hill yes- 
terday, they were rHTI dither- 
ing, uncertain whether they’d 
do better in the November 
elections by keeping their dis- 
tance or by shoring him up. 
Yesterday's polls showed Clin- 
ton’s ratings up, but many are 
still fence-sitting. 

AH Democrat factions have 
been going through the same 
tortuous excercise — but none 
more so that the women’s 
movement. The Influential 
Congressional Black Caucus 
has been first out to offer their 
wholehearted backing for 
Clinton. Now, finally, the pow- 
erful women’s movement will 
follow their lead. Tomorrow 15 
of the key national women’s 
groups are holding their first 
press conference to deliver a 
united message to oppose Clin- 
ton's impeachment. The 
National Organisation of 
Women (NOW). The Feminist 
Majority, Betty Freidan. Glo- 
ria Steinem and others will 
rally behind Clinton in a show 
of public support. 

But it hasn’t been easy for 
them. They’ve had their 
knickers in a twist over Clin- 
ton ever since the first sex 
scandal broke. Mealy- 
mouthed press releases from 
NOW have expressed disgust 
— and yet, he’s the best cham- 
pion they've got They are 
seriously alarmed that women 
won’t turn out to vote Demo- 
crat In the elections. The pros- 
pect of yet more ultra-right 
wing Republicans, of the Ging- 
rich variety, in Congress fills 
them with dread: abortion, 
equal pay. affirmative action 
and scores of hard-won laws 
are threatened by the right- 
ward march on the CapitoL 
But they had to wait to see 
the worst of the Starr evidence 
before they could throw their 
weight behind Clinton. So the 


contorted process of drafting a 
joint statement by all these 
organisations has been going 
on for days. Conference calls 
and faxes are still zapping 
across the country, picking 
aver the tricky wording. The 
nintwn saga has been a night- 
mare. for them: whichever 
way they turn there's poten- 
tial trouble. 

It began when the NOW 
Legal Defense and Education 
Fund felt obliged to support 
Paula Jones's sexual harass- 
ment case, which caused 
mu ch friction in the 
movevment- 

Next came the question, was 
Lewinsky a harassment vic- 
tim too? Until they saw all the 
evidence they couldn't decide. 
Finally, they concluded she 
wasn't — at least not in law. , 
But they said Clinton "threat- 
ened the dignity and respect of 
millions of women who must 
face bosses and co-workers 
with the false impression that 
such behaviour was accept- 
able". Even if sbe was an 
eager Initiator of the relation- 
I ship, any relationship of such 
sheer inequality in power is, 
well, inappropriate. (Wording 
here still to be decided). One 
drafter of tomorrow's state- 
ment said tentatively: “The 
President did not force him- 
self on her and there's plenty 
of evidence the younger, lower 
level employee was the aggres- 
sor, but there Is always a prob- 
lem where the man is at such 
a different level of power.” 

On the other hand, the 
women were outraged by the 
double standards of the 
Republicans in all this. Where 
did they find this sudden new 
concern over sexual harass- 
ment? It's a concept the right 
always ridicules. Remember 
how they trashed Anita Hill 
when she accused Clarence 
Thomas of sexual harassment 
and prevented his reaching 
the Supreme Court? Recently 


Republicans put a cap on the 
amount of damages a woman 
can win in a riiw^riminaHrm 
case. So why were they sud- 
denly so concerned for Paula 
Jones's rights that they fl- 
. nanced her case? 

One women’s leader said 
frankly: "We think Clinton's 
horrible. He s tinks . 1 can’t 
take any more prayer-hreak- 
! fast yukky apologies. If he 
wants to eat crow, let him 
apologise to every woman in 
the country, and to all the de- 
cent men who don’t behave 
like him.” She writhed at the 
thought of him getting away 
with aU this. “If he does. itU 
just be a part of that 'hoys will 
be boys' thing from Clinton's 
people. We can't buy that We 
have to send out the message 
that no, boys cannot be boys.” 

B UT, as ever, the femi- 
nists are caught in a 
cleft stick here, accused 
of puritanism at best or of 
being man-hating, sex-hating 
frigid Bobbitts. They don’t be- 
long among the family values 
prudes either, family values 
is code for undoing all the 
women '5 rights they've won. 
No. they say. they are not 
anti-sex. It just has to be the 
right sort of sex. and they 
hate Republican sex. Take 
this year's reactionary Wel- 
fare Bill which gives each j 
state $50 million for "absti- 
nence education", teaching 
kids that the only good sex is 
no sex. The money can't be 
used for anything that men- 
tions safe sex, condoms or 
family planning — It’s just 
say no. The women's move- 
ment is rightly horrified. 

The certifiable Camille Pag- 
lia, who enjoys tormenting 
feminist puritanism, has been 
predictably all over the place. 
When the sex in the White- 
house story first broke she 
said: “I don’t want a cold Osh! 

I want someone in the White 


Horrid new shock] Pythonesque perversions revealed in the White House 


Toilet talk 


Terry 

Jones 


A MERICA may never 
recover from the rev- 
elations Of the infa- 
mous Scar Inquiry Into al- 
leged corrupt practices by 
President Clinton in what 
is called the Whitewater 
affair. 

The $40 billion enquiry 
has failed to establish any 
financial improprieties by 
the President, but in the 
course of his unbiased and 
Independent investigation 


Mr Scar has unearthed 
shocking details of the 
President’s private life, 

which could Lead to his im- 
peachment and to a revolu- 
tion in attitudes to the 
Presidency. It turns out 

that all the time that Mr 

Clinton ha< been acting as 
President of the United 
States, he has, in fact, been 
secretly going to the 
bathroom. 

The shock report, 
released by the indepen- 
dent, unbiased prosecutor, 
Ken Scar, details how the 
President has actually d&e- 
cated in the White House 
I (one of the most historic 
! and beloved buildings on 
Earth), sometimes only 
minutes before greeting im- 
portant guests of state. 

The report describes in 
lurid detail, which has 
shocked America, how he 
has wiped bis bottom on i 
numerous occasions, using 
a piece of toilet tissue held i 
in his right hand between 


thumb and forefinger (the 
same hand with which he 
Shook the hand of the Presi- 
dent of Bolivia). He has, 
the report claims, rubbed 
this paper upon his anus 
until it has become discol- 
oured and fouled. 

Washington Is still reel- 
ing from the threat of far- 
ther revelations of Clin- 


He has wiped his 
bottom in one of 
the most historic 
buildings on earth 

ton’s secret activities in the 
White House bathroom. 

“This thing goes farther 

than Just the President,'' 
claims Ken Scar. “There 
are those on his staff who 
must have known what he 
was doing in there.” 

Under questioning, the 


President claimed that 
while In the bathroom he 
was attending to his own 
business. Later, before the 
Grand Jury, he was 
accused of lying, and it was 
put to him that he had in 
fact been defecating. The 
President responded that as 
far as he was aware the ; 
phrase “attending to my I 
| own business” covered the 
sort of thing he had been 
doing In the bathroom. 

M R Scar, the totally 
independent, unbi- 
ased prosecutor 
replied that “business” in 
his book (and In that of 
every God-fearing lover of 
America and pie he'd ever 
been to church with) meant 
making money and that 
was certainly not what Mr 
Clinton had. been doing in 
the White House bathroom. 
Furthermore, a Senator 
from the Klondike put a 
resolution before the House 
of Representatives that 


House who would love to 
have sex with 10 different 
people in three days.” But 
recently she said: “I am com- 
pletely disgusted- The White 
House has turned into Blue- 
beard's castle.” 

Finally, however, the move- 
ment has decided that Clinton 
has committed no impeach- 
able offenoe. They may be 
right. For it occurs to me that 
if it all revolves arouud 
whether he lied about having 
“sexual relations" with Mon- 
ica. it’s worth turning to his- 
tory for a deflnitou. In his de- 
fence Clinton could have used 
Lawrence Stone's admirable 
book. Uncertain Unions, a 
social history of sex and mar- 
riage. There the practice of 
“bundling* is described in 
some detail. Where fall sex 
was forbidden and virginity 
had to be maintained, couples 
frequently engaged in every- 
thing that Bill and Monica did 
— but without intercourse 
the law didn't count it as sex. 

However, the law doesn't 
much concern the women's 
movement. Although they 
hate Clinton, they’ve decided 
they are wedded to him for 
better or worse. Above all, 
they need to get the women’s 
vote out in November to keep 
Gingrich at bay. Forget Clin- 
ton the disgusting lech, 
they’re saying to women, just 
remember the President who 
gave women 12 weeks medical 
leave to care for sick 
children. 

Forget his taste for cigars. 1 
but look at how many women 
be has appointed to senior 
posts. Never mind the fon- 
dling of breasts, he stood by 
affirmative action and in- 
creasing the minimum wage. 

The women’s movement is 
being accused by the right of 
self-interested hyprocrlsy 
over Clinton. But in the end, 
like everyone else, it’s all poli- 
tics and self-interest 



Ian 

Aitken 


M Y late and much-la- 
mented father was a 
fall-time professional 
revolutionary for most of the 
inter-war years, risking his 
life for his beliefe during the 
Spanish civil war. Disillu- 
sioned by the Soviet Union in 
1939, he subsequently devoted 
himself to trades unionism, 
local government and the 
Labour Party. 

He was not a fierce man. On 
the contrary, he had an essen- 
tially affable personality, and 
could even acknowledge good 
in some of the Tory council- 
lors with whom he sat on the 
local borough council. He 
might not have liked their 
politics, but he admired their 
charitable activities. 

But his affability did not al- 
ter the fact that what drove his 
political convictions was 
anger. He could boil with in- 
dignation as he read works 
like the Hammonds' studies of 
19th Century poverty, or 
recalled his own memories of 
the sufferings of the unem- 
ployed in the 1930s. His only 
regret over bis inability to em- 
brace religion was that, if 
there had beena God, then all 
those Victorian mill masters 
and coal owners would have 
been burning in Hell for their 
crimes. 

What strikes me about New 
Labour is the sheer bloodless- 
ness of its current search for a 
raison d’etre. Not much anger 
inspired the Third Way, one 
feels. Even indignation, where 
it exists, is kept strictly under 
wraps. High emotion of my 
father's sort is not just embar- 
rassing; it threatens to 
frighten the voters of Middle 
En gland 

True, two or three members 
of Mr Blair’s ministerial team 
seem to have retained their 
capacity for anger. One of 
them is good old Dobbo, the 
Health Secretary, who has 
made not the slightest effort to 
shed his rich capacity for in- 
dignation, and. as a direct 
result, is now one of the suc- 
cess stories of the govern- 
ment Another Is John Pres- 
cott, who loyally tries to 
suppress his natural indigna- 
tion at the injustices around 
him, but consistently fails. An- 
other is Clare Short, even if 
she occasionally gets angry 
with the wrong people. 

T HERE are a few others. 
Steam can occasionally 
be seen emerging from 
Margaret Beckett's ears as she 
listens on the front bench to 
the bland evasions of her col- 
leagues. But she has been 
safely defused by her removal 
from the active exercise of 


power at the Trade and Indus- 
try Department. Her replace- 
ment. alas, is the most blood- 
less of them all — Peter 

Man de Ison. 

“Oh yes.” 1 hear the Mil- 
bank spin-masters reply, “but 
the miseries of the means test 
and the suffering of child la- 
bourers in Victorian factories 
are hardly relevant today. 
Anger is no longer a rational 
response, even if it was right 
and proper in your father's 
day.” And up ton point that is 
true. 

But it does not alter the fart 
that there is plenty to be angry 
about in the closing decade of 
the 2Qth century. Grotesque 
injustices are being Inflicted 
on the peoples of Asia by the 
International Monetary Fund 
in their attempt to rebuild a 
world fit for bankers. 

The Russian government Is 
being lectured about its duty 
to repay its international 
debts, while simultaneously 
being told that it would be In- 
flationary’ — and therefore 
wrong— to pay starving 
workers the wages they have 
been denied for months on 
end. 

m FRICAN teenagers 
slaughter each other 
JP^kwith guns pressed in 
their hands by European arms 
manufacturers. Meanwhile, 
their smaller siblings starve 
because Western debt collec- 
tors are squeezing out the last 
drop of Interest on so-called 
“aid" loans. And back home, a 
moderate trades unionist is 
castigated as a class warrior 
for denouncing the greed of 
buccaneer businessmen who 
vote themselves huge bonuses 
while tightening the screws on 
their workers' wages. 

Plenty of room for anger 
there, one feels. And then one 
notices that New Labour does 


| High emotion of 
my father’s sort 
now threatens to 
frighten voters 

indeed h3vea capacity' for 
anger. It is angry with Old 
Labour for having the effron- 
tery to put up candidates in 
the election for the party's 
National Executive. So angry, 
indeed, that it is buying adver- 
tising space in the news- 
papers. paying a telephone 
canvassing Dim. firing off 
mail-shots and sending ballot 
papers to people it knows are 
ineligible to vote, all in order 
to defeat the Old Labour candi- 
dates and elect a New Labour 
slate. 

All done, of course, in the 
interests of a hunger for party 
unity so intense that they got 
no less a person than Neil Kin- 
nock — among other thing s . 
the former chairman of the 

board ofNye Be van's old 

newspaper. Tribune — to de- 
nounce Tribune’s present edi- 
tor as a Trotskyist stooge. I'm 
fond of old Neil, but if I hadn't 
voted for Mark Seddon al- 
ready, that would have per- 
suaded me. 


President Clinton should be 
forced to pay for aU the 
time he had — at the tax- 
payers’ expense — been se- 
cretly defecating and uri- 
nating in one of the most 
historic and beloved build- 
in gs on Earth. 

America Is braced for the 
publication of farther de- 
tails of nose-picking, ear- 
poking, farting, belching 
and leaving stains — all 
practised by the President 
while in one of the most 
hallowed places on the 
planet. 

Although going to the 
bathroom in the White 
House is In itself not suffi- 
cient grounds for Impeach- 
ment according to political 
analysts, the fact that the 
President had sworn under 
oath to the Grand Jury may 
be grounds for impeach- 
ment The White House de- 
fence that the President 
was merely using a euphe- 
mism generally employed 
by people going to the bath- 


room has been ridiculed by 
his opponents. They are 
also set to farther embar- 
rass the President by 
releasing video tapes of 
him apparently sitting on 
the John. To the howls of 
Democratic protest, the 
leader of the House. Newt 
Gynaecrich, replied “the 
American people have the 
nght to see what their Pres- 
idrat has been doing In one 
of the most historic and be- 
loved buildings on Earth 
and judge for themselves”. 

Some political analysts 
have pointed out that in 
future, able and capable 
men may be discouraged 
from running for president 
by what some sec as a 

T 2‘ ey « lso 

data that In future the 

candidates for the Pregj. 
dency may well be only 
those who are better or 
more consistent Uars than 
Bill Clinton, or else Repub- 
licans who. U is known, 
never go to the bathroom. 
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Germans aim s 

for change I part. 

As long as it is painless mg. 

_ they 

THE last week of the German elec ti on from 
campaign reveals an electorate which seems Iowa 
reluctant to give either of the main parties a sock 
clear victory. The lead of Gerhard Schroder mail 
and the Social Democratic Party over Chan- taint 
cellor Helmut Kohl and the Christian Demo- than 
crate has been slipping since March. Then wort 
Schroder and the SPD were 12 points ahead cal a 
of Kohl and the CDU. Now that lead is down Th 

to between five and two points. This shrink- duce 
age of the SPD advantage is not the result of b® u 
a brilliant campaign by Kohl or of miscalcu- the I 
Iations by the SPD. It is probably due to the the \ 
reluctance of the voters of the centre to parti 
envisage as comfortable options either the offm 
present conservative coalition being con- Parts 
firmed in power or a coalition of the SPD comr 

and the Greens taking its place. When asked by gt 
what they believe the result of the election by w 
will be most voters plump for a coalition of cess 1 
the two big parties. This may be their total 
preference as well as their expectation. bardi 
A clear CDU or SPD victory would have govei 
unsettling elements of uncertainty for Ger- upsel 
mans, whether it is personalities, parties, or app« 
policies that loom largest in their minds, amor 
Having the 68-year-old Kohl as Chancellor gram 
again would not solve the CDU succession Gem 
problem, since at some time in a new term natio 
Kohl would have to give way to a younger confij 
man. Although Kohl’s likely successor is an ity ir 
able and popular figure, he is still an &chie 
unknown quantity as leader. That is equally Gem 
the case with Schroder, ha terms of parties tem, 
Germans are again looking at unknowns. Germ 


‘Research has shown that 
the breast-like hills of 
Manchester still exist” 

John Walker, Letters 


The CDU that was shaped by Kohl’s unique 
brand of assiduous ne t w orki ng over 25 
years must inevitably change as his depar- 
ture comes closer. The SPD is even more a 
party in transition, and likening Schrbder to 
Blair or Clinton does not much help in 
establishing where that transition is tend- 
ing. Finally, when voters look at policies, 
they see a roughly similar set of proposals 
from the two main parties, all looking 
toward a careful reform of the German 
social state so that German business ran 
m aintain its world position. The uncer- 
tainty is less about what the policies are 
t h an whether they have much chance of 
working, and whether something more radi- 
cal and painful might be in store- 
The German election system could pro- 
duce dramas next Sunday. The CDU could 
be undone if its long time junior partner, 
the FDP, should fall below the 5 per cent of 
the vote required for representation in the 
parliament The SPD could lose the chance 
of forming a coalition with the Greens if the 
Party of Democratic Socialism, formerly 
communist, does get into parliament either 
by getting 5 per cent of the national vote or 
by winning enough direct mandates. Suc- 
cess for the PDS would reduce the combined 
total of SPD and Green seats, making it 
harder, or impossible, for them to form a 
government But both of these possible 
upsets would have the same effect as what 
appears to be the movement of opinion 
among middle of the road voters, making a 
grand coalition more likely or unavoidable. 
Germany is not alone among Western 
nations in being in a puzzled and even 
confused state of mind. But German perplex- 
ity may be greater than that of others. The 
achievements of the past — the successes of 
German industry, die German welfare sys- 
tem, the unification of the country, and 
Germany’s role in EMU — now form less a 


basis for further advances than the frame- 
work in which growing difficulties must be 
confronted. Germans sense the need for 
change- But. like voters in many countries, 
i they want it to be painiagg and guaranteed 
| in advance. The question which the growing 
i number of people who seem to prefer a 
I grand coalition should ponds: before next 
Sunday is whether such a government 
would be a coalition for reform or a recipe 
for inaction. 

When jail is wrong 

Will Jack Straw take the lead? 

NOT since the Chief Inspector of Prisons 
walked out of Holloway has he been so 
angry over penal conditions. Sir David 
Ramsbotham’s report on the Warrington 
young offender institution in Staffordshire 
is an indictment of prison service manage- 
ment hi an age when ministers have been 
stressing the importance of improving 
youth justice, the prison service turned a 
regime designed for child prisoners into an 
“utterly unsuitable” adult prison. The chief 
inspector uncovered inadequate medic al 
provision, chronic overcrowding; and “ap- 
palling” reception procedures under which 
young arrivals had to “undergo a torrent of 
abuse” from other inmates as a form of 
initiation. But it was the change in regime 
which angered him most “To find that 
adult prison conditions have been deliber- 
ately introduced, overturning previous ap- 
propriate tre at ment and conditions for chil- 
dren, is nothing short of disgraceful.” In 
perhaps the most stinging condemnation he 
has delivered, he added- “I have not come 
across such totally deliberate and unneces- 
sary impoverishment of childr en anywhere 
and suspect that were Werrington to be a 


secure custody unit in the bands of Social 
Services, it would be closed” 

Sensibly, the Chief Inspector defends the 
prison’s governor and staff from their im- 
possible task and concentrates his fire on 
anonymous managers. The director of the 
prison service responded yesterday by or- 
dering “an urgent report”. It ought to nam e 
the anonymous administrators, just as gov- 
ernors who make mistakes are identified by 
the system. But beyond that there are large 
strat egic moves needed from ministers. 
Next week a new youth justice system 
begins. The Crime and Disorder Act rightly 
emphasised the need for better crime pre- 
vention and stronger co-ordination of ser- 
vices, but fell for short of changing penal 
policy. The increase in use — and length — 
of prison sentences is unsustainable. The 
system is now accommodating 50 per cent 
more inmates with only 5 per cent more 
resources. With the publication earlier this 
month of a unanimous report from the 
Home Affairs select committee on the 
inappropriate use of prison, it is time for 
ministers to give a lead The Chief Inspector 
believes 70 per cent of women prisoners and 
40 per cent of young inmates should not be 
inside This would save the system £500 
million. A Tory administration in the 1980s 
went one step further banning 15- and 16 - 
year-olds from remands in prison. Is Jack 
Straw ready to be as liberal? 


The net closes 

Presidents can’t hide anymore 

ELIA KAZAN’S film, A Face In The Crowd 
(filmed, interestingly, in Ar kansas ), told the 
story of a vagrant who became a broadcast- 
ing superstar. But the media which built 
him up cut him down in seconds when he 


ranted against his audience at the end of a 
show, not realising the microphone hadn't 
bear switched off. Bill Clinton's equivalent 
of the microphone not switched off is the 
emails that were erased but which the FBI 
managed to reconstruct from the traces left 
on computer hard disks. The Starr report 
admits that some of Ms Lewinsky's state- 
ments about her relationship with Mr Clin- 
ton were "contemporaneously memorial- 
ized” including “deleted email recovered 
from her home computer and her Pentagon 
computer” plus email messages retained by 
two of foe recipients. The President has 
learned the hard way what geeks have 
always known — email is less secure than 
ordinary mail. At least you can bum a 
postcard. 

The Clinton crisis wouldn't have hap- 
pened in the way it did but for the intrusive 
technologies of the multi-media revolution. 
For a president, there is simply no escape 
from prying cameras, ever-listening tapes, 
video links, instant Internet publishing (in- 
cluding material that newspapers would 
otherwise hesitate to publish) and email — 
which has unleashed a subculture of inti- 
mate communication unknown a decade 
ago. And it isn’t just presidents who are 
affected. Our activities are monitored more 
thoroughly than ever before — by detailed 
phone statements, restaurant bills, bank 
statements, street cameras, mobile phone 
signals, microphones in supermarkets, 
swipe cards to enter the office and elec- 
tronic fingerprints left all over the Internet 
Goodness knows what will happen when the 
Internet really gets into its stride and be- 
comes the main medium for commerce, 
communication and home entertainment 
Unless there is a reaction to the way things 
are going, future generations may look back 
on Bill Clinton as the last president who 
enjoyed a reasonable degree of privacy. 
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The last laugh 
is on the left 

P ROFESSOR Callinicos 
tries to persuade us that 
the left has a sense of humour 
(Letters. September 22). 
Maybe. But he certainly 
doesn't have a sense of irony. 
John O’Farrell 's pieee(Con- 
fessions of an ex-lefty, Septem- 
ber 19) was based on various 
stereotypes and caricatures of 
earnest, well-intentioned, 
humourless socialists. Or so I 
thought until I read CaDin- 
i cos’s letter. 

Dr Philip Allmendinger. 
Leeds Metropolitan 
University. • 

“THERE is of course only one 
I correct way to make tea — 
that prescribed by the British 
Standards Institute (BS 6008: 
1980). It is disappointing that 
sol disemt gourmets appear to 
be unaware of the sterling 
efforts of one of our own quan- 
gos (Letters, September 21 and 
221 . 

Danny O'Hare. 

Brighton. 

VOU report yet another case 
T In which a teenager driv- 
ing a high performance car 
was involved in a tragic acci- 
dent {'Porsche show-off killed 
sisters, September 22). Motor- 
cyclists under the age of 21 
may ride bikes of no more 
than 33bhp. Should there not 
be a comparable restriction 
for young car drivers when 
not under supervision from 
someone more experienced? 
Dr Brian Robinson. 

Curry Mallet, Somerset. 

R ECENT archaeological 
research has shown that 
the breast-like hills of Man- 
chester still exist (Letters, 
September 21). Flattened, 
rather than flattered by recent 
development, one lies beneath 
the Cathedral and the other at 
Custlefield. 

John Walker. 

University of Manchester 

Archaeological Unit. 


Bill: the readers’ verdict 


I FEEL impelled to support 
President Clinton after 
watching Monday’s porao- 
graphicaHy-inspired TV pre- 
sentation. This is a matter of 
personal conduct, a private 
matter that his family have 
been able to accept and live 
with. His true but tricky " 
answers were to very tricky 
questions. If this is not accept- 
able to the US public they in- 
deed need God as president 
Clinton, though weakened by 
Republican opposition, has 
improved the lot of his people, 
although abroad, in common 
with most US presidents since 
Roosevelt he has shown bad 
judgment 

Clinton is not a great presi- 
dent but is the best available 
to join in tackling the present 
world economic tnnnoiL God 
help foe world if foe Republi- 
cans regain absolute power by 
such crude means. 

TonyWlx. 

Cheshire. 

1 A /HAT the president actu- 
I VV aBy did or did not do is 
almost irrelevant. The danger 
is that some liberal figures — 
including, bizairely, Shirley 
Williams — are now saying 
that the president is so badly 
damaged that his effective- 
ness. especially onfoe inter- 
national stage, is seriously im- 
paired and that he should 
consider resigning. This 


would be a disaster, a capit- 
ulation in the face of what is 
effectively aright wing coup, 
and calling in to question 
whether a liberal president 
can ever govern the United 
States. 

Colin Hinkley. 

London. 

I ISA and Scott Weldmann 
l_ (Letters, September 22) 
speak very highly of foe 
American public’s ability to 
recognise foe distinction be- 
tween sexual and political mo- 
rality. It has been said before 
foal foe presidential status 
fulfils two roles — poli t ical 
leader and representative of 
the country. Maybe the Amer- 
I lean public are not capable of 
! judging because President 
Clinton does not seem to qual- 
ify morally for either. 

Personally, I couldn't give a 
toss about who he has sex 
with, but I am Anions that 
everyone seems to have forgot- 
ten about the poorly justified 
and shocking bombing of the 
Sudan and Afghanistan. 

JK Maher. 

London. 

I T SEEMS bizarre that Presi- 
I dent Clinton lives in a world 
where he is not having sexual 
relations with Monica 
Lewinsky, while at the same 
time she is having sexual rela- 
tions with him. Even more un- , 


believable is the amazing co- 
incidence whereby the judge 
in the Paula Jones case used a 
definition which has provided 
the basis of Clinton’s ludi- 
crous defence ever since. The 
president’s lawyers could not 
have done better if they had 
drafted the definition 
themselves. 

Peter Fairweather. 
Faversham,KenL 

LJ OORAYfor Polly Toynbee 
I 1 (It’s not about sex, Septem- 
ber 22). It is absolutely appall- 
ing that one of foe most power- 
j fhl men in foe world is 
I pilloried on television for a 
sexual misdemeanour. 

Heaven help us If all politi- 
cians had to go through what 
Clinton went through. The 
television would never be off! 
Jennie Hanlon. 

Bir mingham. 

A ylARTIN Kettle (Lynch- 
IV1 mob usurps sense and 
mercy, September 21) and 
Polly Toynbee hit the nail on 
the head with two pieces of 
sane and sanguine journal- 
ism. Now will you please de- 
vote rather more <vJiTmn 
inches to what are real crises 
in the world today, rather than 

pnlttirally TwarnTfaehi re d i 

ones? 

Paul Smith. 

Ashford, ! 

Kent 


Time to get busy over the plight of the humble bee 


I WAS pleased to see your 
I report outlining the prag- 
matic approach taken by bee- 
keepers to the serious problem 
ofVaxroa affecting UK honey 
bees (Flying squads hired to 
save fruit, September 7). 

Unfortunately foe Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food has felled to respond in 
such a constructive way. Since 
I raised the problem of Varroa 


i (an alien mite destroying bees 
at an incredible rate) in the 
1 House of Commons, there has 
been very little respoase from 
MAFF. 

There are few licensed 
chemical treatments available. 
However there are treatments 
stuck in the quagmire of gov- 
ernment approval and other 
treatments available a broad 
but illegal in the UK. 


The UK beekeeping “indus- 
try” is the primary means of 
pollination for £7 billion erf 
British fruit. It is therefore 
vital that the Government 
tackles this issue. The question 
is literally to tee or not to bee. 
Archie Norman MP. 

House of Commons. 

We may edit letters: shorter 
ones are more likely to appear. 


Parasite yourself 



T hank goodness that 
these days Neil Kin* 
nock delivers his in- 
sults in print At least 
it forces him to wind up be- 
fore 45 minutes of Incoherent 
nonsense. 1 shouldn’t imagine 
he ever got in a pub fight in 
his youth, as he’d be standing 
then: for hours going “Is it 
not the case that you singu- 
larly took it upon yourself; 
without recourse to request , 
or indeed to recall, to partake 
«rf the beer which was pur - 1 


[ chased by myself; notwith- 
standing a spirit imbued not 
of generosity but of animos- 
ity. not of co-operation but of 
confrontation, not of oregano 
but of origami. You slag." 

Some of the Grassroots Alli- 
ance candidates for Labour’s 
NEC. he says, are “parasites'’. 
You’d think you’d be a bn 
careful about using that word 
when you're ranting £200,000 
a year Ip Europe as reward 
for losing an election to an 
Imbecile. 

When be was offered the job 
as European transport com- 
missioner I wonder if he 
leaned across the desk to the 
interviewer, said: "I won’t 
ever have to stand for election 
will I? Ob thank Christ for 
that rn take It then.” 

' It was also typical that, 
after six years of silence, ig- 
noring Bosnia, Northern Ire- 
land and the rise of European 
fa y-ism, the one issue on 
which he speaks up is an in- j 
temal Labour Party election. I 
This is because Finn ode’s i 
career has been like that of a 


band with one hit His prou- 
dest moment came when he 
attacked the Militant Ten- 
dency at Labour's co nf erence- 
The media loved him, and he 
was hailed as a star of the 
future. Since then everything 
he’s done been a disaster. 
So his recent outburst Is a 
desperate attempt to re- 
release his hit, updating it for 
the nineties. If he makes a 
speech at the conference hell 
use foe same words as in 1985, 
but with a drum U* bass 
backing. 

That 1985 speech suppos- I 
edly made him appear tough. 
But like any bully he could 
only be tough when he 
! couldn't lose. With the back- 
ing of all the press and most 
of his party he was tough te a 
section of Liverpool council, 
but a complete pussycat to 

Margaret Thatcher. It was 

like Lennox Lewis running 
away from his opponent, then 
shouting “Look how tough I 
am” as he punches foe Woke 
who rings foe belL 

Which Is why the strangest 


! part of his attack on the can- 
didates of the Grassroots Alli- 
ance is that they were to 
blame for Labour losing elec- 
tions. This is like David Batty 
saying the reason we were 
knocked out of foe world cup 
was because Liz Davies can’t 
take penalties. The 1983 elec- 
tion is the accepted trough of , 
Labour's electoral fortunes, 
but in 198?. despite there 
being no F&lklands War, no < 
donkey jackets, a succession 1 
of Tory scandals and four : 
years of Kinnock’s toughness, 
the Labour vote went up by 
just 3L2 per cent. 

And how can he blame “sec- 
tarians and Trotskyists” for 
losing in 1992? Maybe his 
memory is failing and be 
thini-g it was Liz Davies who 
started yelping like a rock, star 
on stage In the Sheffield rally. 
Was It “Trotskyists” who con- 
demned foe anti poll-tax cam. 
paign, so that the number of 
people who voted Labour was 
three million fewer than the 
number who reftised to pay? 

“They always prefer to 
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The neo-Darwinian debate 
on sex continues to evolve 




More tales of escape from Army life 

I IKE Marion Ward (Letters, Non-observance erf the sacra- 
L-September 22) I left the Sal- ment is in fact the one distin- 
vation Army In foe early guish hig mark of the Salva- 

seventies; like her, I found it tionist which I still wear with 

authoritarian, intrusive and some pride, even within foe 

hidebound. I left— indeed I fellowship of the Methodist 

was invited to leave— be- church, because I see it as 

cause I found the many mani- symbolic of the “priesthood of 

festa tions of these traits unao- all believers”, 
ceptable. not only for myself Gillian A Holmes, 

as a lay member but even Harpenden, Herts, 

more so, for many of its good 
ministers (officers). 

A new harmony 

Army — finding its misogyny 

unacceptable— for the Angli- “THANK heavens for some 
can church of 25 years ago. My I good news at last about 
mother was ordained a Salva- Radio 3 (Classical chief to head 
turn Army officer In 1935, Radio 3, September 22). Roger 

nearly 60 years before the An- Wright has at least two major 
glican church in this country things going for him. The first | 
finally allowed women tobe- is that he is not Hilary Bould- 

come priests. - mg, certainly the least 

It is true that, until recently, effective programmer foe net- 
foe rank and status of a mar- work has ever had foisted upon 

ried woman officer depended it The second is that he brings 

on that oTher husband — an to the job a wider experience of 

unfairness which reflected the serious music world than 
the attitudes of society in gen- any previous controller bar 
eral — but she was nevarthe- John Drummond- 

less always a minister in her Let us hope that, once La 

own right Boulding has been quietly dis- 

Ms Ward’s other complaint posed at be can use that expe- 
— that the Army declines to rience to restore the standards 

observe the sacraments— has that she has so eroded, 
rather more substance, al- Stephen Follows, 
though she contrives to put Save Radio 3, 

even this down to misogyny. Oxford. 


A new harmony 

“THANK heavens for some 
I good news at last about 
Radio 3 (Classical chief to head 
Radio 3, September 22). Roger 
Wright has at least two major 
things going for him The first 
is that he is not HDary Bould- 
mg, certainly foe least 
effective programmer foe net- 
work has ever had foisted upon 
it The second is that he brings 
to the job a wider experience erf , 
the serious music world than j 
any previous controller bar 
.John Dr ummon d. 

Let us hope that once La 
Boulding has been quietly dis- 
posed at be can use that expe- 
rience to restore the standards 
that she has so eroded. 

Stephen Follows. 

Save Radio 3, 

Oxford. 


fight a battle In the party than 
put their energies into com- 
bating Labour's opponents,’ 1 
he rails against the Grass- 
roots state: another strange 

insult considering his one 
1965 hit But even leaving that 
aside, of who did Margaret 
Thatcher say: “In seven years 
he didn't let me down once.” | 
Mr Tough, with his genius for 
combating Labour’s oppo- 
nents, that’s who. 

■ ^TNNOCK claims that 
I JT followers of the Grass- 
f\ roots Alliance are 
I Xbeing “duped". There 
is another explanation. Blair 
is following a course which 
includes policies that even 
Thatcher didn't try. like 
charging fees for students and 
privatising foe Post Office. 
Soon well be thinking “I hope 
he invites her round for ad- 
vice again, as she might 
swing him to foe left”. As a 
result, many Labour mem- 
bers wish to register a pro- 
test And when it comes to 
damag in g foe Labour move- 


ment how many people were 
consigned to disillusionment 
when Klnnock dismissed the 
tireless resilience, passion 
and energy of the miners and 
their supporters as "Labour’s 
wasted year”? How many 
spirited opponents of injus- 
tice and inequality became 
convinced there was nothing | 
you could do about either, as 
Labour's leader “realisti- : 
cally” backed nuclear 
weapons, the bombing of 1 
Libya and the Gulf war. 

There are many people in 
the Labour Party who feel un- 
easy about Blair and his pro- 
ject but keep their heads 
down as they see no alterna- 
tive. Before burying their 
principles they should look at 
the ex-firebrand MP who 
voted 84 times against foe 
1974-79 Labour Government 
the man who sold his soul to 
win and then lost Despised 
by foe Blairites he aspires to 
and by foe socialists he’s trod- 
den on, be remains only a 
parasite: 2200.000? He’s sold 
himself cheap. 


I HAVE long thought that foe 
I hu m an female is dearly de- 
signed for promiscuity and 
the male for monogamy. 
Women are capable of multi- 
ple orgasms and are thus bio- 
logically driven to have sex 
with several men in one ses- 
sion. Men. famously, have one 
oi-gasm and fall asleep, nature 
cleverly proriding foe oppor- 
tunity for foe unsatisfied 
woman to slip away and copu- 
late with other men who may 
produce a better quality of 
sperm. 

Perhaps biology has en- 
sured that human males have 
evolved with a prodigious 
capacity for self-delusion, as 
demonstrated by Professor 
Steven Pinker (Letters, 
September 22) which would be 
useful if women were to get 
away with this. 

Caroline Good alL 

Edinburgh. 

IT is non-Darwinian to sug- 
Igest that evolutionary pro- 
cesses provided more sex 


drive to one sex than to the 
other. And foe genes of the 
most powerful man on earth 
with a great sex drive have less 
probability of success than foe 
genes of a social security 
“scrounger” with 10 children. 
Frankly, oral sex is non-Dar- 
winian because it does not pro- 
duce children. 

Atam Vetta. 

Didcot, 

Oxon. 

I A IHAT exactly Is the differ- 
V V ence between an evolu- 
tionary likelihood about what 
is foe case and a moral neces- 
sity about what ought to be the 
case? Using Pinter’s example, 
the ancestral man who fathers 
50 children is certainly likely 
to have more children than the 
man who has none. But this 
evolutionary feet is compati- 
ble with different moral con- 
clusions about how many chil- 
dren Uf any) any man should 
have, morally speaking. 

Dr Leslie Smith. 

Lancaster University. 


Kenneth Cole 
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10 OBITUARIES 


Geoffrey Dutfon 


Literature 


and liberty 


G eoffrey Dutton, 
who has died aged 
76, made a crucial 
contribution to 
Australian letters 
for more than 50 years as a 
prolific writer, incisive critic 
and pioneering publisher. He 
also helped to kick-start the 
country's post-war republican 
movement 

Often flamboyant he pro- 
duced more than 40 works — 
including poetry, novels, chil- 
dren's books and a frank auto- 
biography. Out In The Open 
— and was variously a friend 
and patron to many of his 
country's leading writers, in- 
cluding Patrick White. Peter 
Carey and Elizabeth Jolley. 

Friends say one of his most 
engaging traits was his gener- 
ous advice and encourage- 
ment to young writers, some 
of whom he published as a 
founding editor of Penguin 
Books Australia. He also 
played a key role in the Aus- 
tralian Council for the Arts in 
the 1960s. and was among the 
founders and chief literary 
advisers of the Adelaide 
festival. 

Dutton was bora Into a 
wealthy pastoralist family in 
a sprawling sheep station 
called Anlaby. north of Ade- 
laide. He was sent to the ex- 
clusive Geelong Grammar 
School, which he said he 
found an infinitely depressing 
experience, and at the out- 
break of the second world war 
he enlisted as a flying instruc- 
tor with the Royal Australian 
Air Force. 

Dutton's first volume of po- 
etry. NlghtfUght and Sunrise . 
was published in 1945. His ex- 
periences, which included 
surviving a plane crash in 
New Guinea and a spell in a 
military prison for Gghting, 
formed the basis of one of his 
best novels. Andy. 

After the war he went to 
Magdalen College, Oxford, for 
three years, where one of his 
tutors was C S Lewis. But 
while he enjoyed the univer- 


sity. he was not so impressed 
with Britain. “The climate 
was vile.** he wrote. “The din- 
giness and the overcrowding 
depressing, and worst of all, 
despite hopes raised by the 
comradeship of war, the class 
system was entrenched as 
strongly as it had ever been." 

Back in Australia in the 
1950s. Dutton became a senior 
lecturer in E n glish at the Uni- 
versity of Adelaide. He also 
consolidated a writing career 
which was to result in five 
novels, including Queen 
Emma of the South Seas. 

Later, after a visiting pro- 
fessorship at Kansas State 
University, Dutton wrote a 
powerful article in the weekly 
magazine. Nation, arguing 



Dutton . . . republican views 


that Australia could not 
achieve its potential unless It 
became a republic Even in 
the mid-1960s this created an 
outrage, and the privileged 
Dutton was cold-shouldered 
by the Adelaide establish- 
ment Undeterred, he contin- 
ued to argue for a president 
and, with author Donald 
Horae, did much of the work 
which later resulted In the re- 
birth of the republican move- 
ment which Is now reaching 
its zenith. 

Dutton was associated with 
the now infamous journal. 
Angry Penguins, became a co- 
founder of Sun Books, and 
was joint founder and editor 


of the significant periodicals, 
Australian Letters and the 
Australian Book Review. Dur- 
ing the 1980s, he was literary 
editor of the weekly maga 
zlne. Bulletin, and later of 
the Australian newspaper. 

Friends said his elegance as 

a writer was rrflected in his 
personality as a great racon- 
teur with a network of friends 
in the arts and business 
worlds, which gave him an 
often unseen Influence. The 
artists Sidney Nolan and 
Arthur Boyd were among his 
friends, and he had a close 
relationship with the writer 
Patrick White — which was 
to end spectacularly. 

Dutton's 1994 autobiography 
told how White had been 
angry with him for receiving a 
grant from the Literature 
Board of Australia, and ac- 
cepting help from an Ameri- 
can oil company to write a 
book about his homeland. 
Their 20-year friendship 
ended after Dutton wrote an 
article in Bulletin on White’s 
work which angered him. 
“I've had enough of Duttonry 
and win you not ring me. 
Please let there be no corre- 
spondence.” wrote the author. 

Yevegeny Yevtushenko also 
became a dose friend of Dut- 
ton after he invited the Rus- 
sian poet to the Adelaide Festi- 
val in 1966 and 1973. Dutton 
took him for a tour of the out- 
bade wn«i arranged for the 
translation of many of his 
poems. Dutton was research- 
ing a bode on die people he 
had known when he collapsed 
at the National Library in Can- 
berra after suffering a stroke. 

He is survived by three 
children, his first wife, Nin- 
ette, his estranged second 
wife, Robin Lucas, and' his fi- 
anc&e. Dr Luxline Stuart 


Chris to p h er Zhm 


Geoffrey Piers Henry Dutton, 
author and publisher, born 
August 2, 1922; died September 
17. 1998 


Letters: Anthony Tucker and Bryce Gallie 


Phil Harris writes : Sadly I 
only spoke to Anthony 
Tucker ( Obituary . September 
IS) once, when he phoned me 
about an auto-radiograph I 
had sent him, post-Chernobyl, 
of a radioactively very hot 
microscopic particle of ruthe- 
nium that had conveniently 
been collected by our donkey 
and presented neatly in a 
dung bafl. In those days after 
Chernobyl, knowing that the 
official information did not 
match what we were finding 
out there, there was the relief 
when the Guardian arrived 
with Tucker’s version. 

Your obituary mentioned 
his reticence over his time 
flying Spitfires in north Italy 
with the Royal Air Force. He 
did write about that period in 
his life; there was a beauti- 
fully written, long piece in the 
Guardian a long time ago that 
I kept as a historical docu- 


ment for my children. It was a 
tribute to his friend Nobby 
Clarke, who died young and 
in torment, and to the sound 
of Merlin engines, and 
reminded us of a German 
army backed up against a 
hard mountain wall and still 
handing it ouL His descrip- 
tion of that Italian spring 
lives on. 


W B Gallie writes: One side of 
Bryce Gallie (.Obituary, 
September 12) not invariably 
associated with a professional 
philosopher was his concern 
with practical ethics, his de- 
termination always to attach 
theoretical speculation to the 
actual lives of ordinary 
human beings. In this he was 
supported by the work of his 
wife Menu a, who' was not 
only a talented novelist but 
one who worked actively 
amongst the poor and de- 


prived in Downpatrick and 
elsewhere. They shared politi- 
cal convictions, working with 
the Labour Party and CND. In 
this and in other respects 
they complemented each 
other in a healthily competi- 
tive way. Similarly, they both 
shared a great love of litera- 
ture and an understanding of 
its moral and spiritual rele- 
vance to life. 

Bryce was a man of deep 
sensibility and wide culture. 
Just weeks before his death 
he told me that, despite diffi- 
culties. he was still gaining 
solace from his favourite po- 
ets. Wordsworth and Yeats. 
He could still quote passages 
lovingly and extensively. 
These and Goethe were his 
exemplary literary figures, 
ideal types ctf that humane 
thought and feeling which he 
possessed in abundance 
himself. 
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York 


Three rights, 
departs from 
Glasgow 15 January 
Heathrow 22 January 
Gatwick 12 February 
Manchester 19 February 


Prices start from 
just £399 



Known as tf»« “dty that never stoops". New York just 
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chosen airport to Newark Airport or JRK Airport, New Ybifc. 
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Newark Airport and the hotel • Government taxes • local 
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TAMAR VALLEY: Steep, con- 
ical Rome Head, topped with 
St Michael’s vaulted chapel, 
overlooks south-westerly ap- 
proaches to the Tamar estu- 
ary. bearing the brunt of equi- 
noctial gales. Southwards, 
Eddystone lighthouse rears 
out of the glassy, railing sea. 
a dark jigsaw pattern mirror- 
ing racing clouds. Eastwards, 
across the mouth of Plymouth 
Sound, is the Great Mew 
Stone and westwards. Whit- 
sand Bay, long popular as a 
day trip for Plymouthians, 
crossing on the Torpoint 
ferry Into Cornwall. The long 
beach is deserted, grey 
muddy surf backed by cUffa, 
covered in browning bracken 
and bright patches trf heather. 
At the for aid, Tregantle Fort, 
one of Palmerston’s defences, 
is still used casually as a 
military barracks and the fir- 
ing range functions when the 
red flag flies. 

Back from the coast, 
Rame's isolated church-spire 
overlooks exposed fields of 
stubble awaiting the combine. 
Lanes, draped with blackber- 
ries, hawthorn and elderber- 
ries, lead away from cliff land 
into valleys of bright green, 
newly-seeded grass, faded 
pasture and set-aside fields 
rampant with seeded docks. 
Black, plastic-wrapped silage 
bales are stacked In corners 
and a tractor and trailer trun- 
dle by, loaded with straw 
bales. Across the Lyn her 
river, larger fields, around 
Port Eliot, are already sown 
to winter com and, on the far 
north horizon, rain clouds 
skim the top of Kit Hill. By 
4 pm, hedges and trees cast 
long shadows and starlings 
and swallows fidget on tele- 
phone, wires. 

Soon it will be Michaelmas, 
Cornwall's traditional farm- 
rent review day. Despite some 
September sunshine, farmers 
are gloomy, anxious for rent 
reductions to reflect falls in 
commodity prices and poor 
harvests. 

VIRGINIA SPIERS 
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Calamai. . . with Massimo Girotti in Ossessione — she was dismayed by the rushes but realised that Visconti knew what he was doing ronald grant 

Clara Calamai 


From nudity to neo-realism 


T HE Italian actress 
Clara Qaiamaf, who in- 
ternational film-goers 
remember most as the 
sensual wife in Luchino Vis- 
conti’s first feature, Osses- 
sione. ha s died in Rimini, 
aged 89. Though her name is 
unequivocally linked to this 
film, for which Visconti 
adapted to an Italian setting 
James Cain's novel The Post- 
man Always Rings Twice, in 
Italy Calamai had caused a fu- 
rore in 1941 when director 
Alessandro Blasettl bared her 
breasts, making history with 
what has become known as 
“the first nude scene of the 
Italian cinema”. 

The scene, on only 18 
frames of film and lasting a 
fraction of a second on the 
screen, was at the beginning 
of Blasetti’s La cena dattp 
Beffe (The Supper Of Jests), 
which was based on a famous 
costume drama set in lftlr- 
century Florence by Sam Ben- 
efit, whose verse melodramas 
had a certain success on the 
Italian stage and abroad. In 
it, Amedeo Nazzari. a popular 
star who was often called the 
Italian Clark Gable, tears off 
the blouse of the seductive 
Genevieve to tease a group of 
other noblemen. The scene 
shocked the moralists of the 
time and caused some embar- 


rassment to the cultural min- 
ister of Mussolini's govern- 
ment Pavolini. whose lover 
was another attractive movie 
star, Doris DurantL She im- 
mediately insisted on being 
allowed to show off her 
breasts in the film she was 
about to make. 

Not much Is known about 
how Calamai. who was bom 
in Prato, got into the film 
business, but she soon won a 
nami as a star of foe costume 
melodramas of foe later 1930s. 
among which was Blasettl’s 
Ettore Fieramosca, based on 
foe popular novel by the 19th 
century Piedmontese aristo- 
crat and writer Massimo d’A- 
zegllo. in which she played a 
voluptuous courtesan. 

How she came in 1942 to be 
cast in Ossessione is itself a 
legend. The role was to have 
been played by Anna Mag- 
nant, but though she had 
tried to hide the fact she was. 
visibly five months' pregnant 
when she arrived on the set. 
Giuseppe De Santis and 
Gianni Puccini, then Viscon- 
ti's assistants and cosczipt- 
writers, vouched for Cala- 
mai's acting potential in spite 
of her image as a sophisti- 
cated movie star. 

She had just made her stage 
debut In Schiller's The Rob- 
bers and was summoned to 


Ferrara, where Magnani was 
staying in the same hotel, still 
hoping that Visconti might 
rhnng g his mrnd Production 
staff had a hard time keeping 
them from meeting. 

Visconti was impressed by 
Calamai’s dishevelled appear- 
ance and hoarse voice — the 
result of travel fatigue. When 
he saw her dolled up foe next 
day. he gave orders to Alberto 
De Rossi, later to became foe 
Italian cinema’s most famous 


When he saw her 
dolled up, Visconti 
insisted she 
roughen up the look 


make-up man to roughen up 
her look and remove foe per- 
oxide-blonde curls which, had 
made her so seductive in Bla- 
settTs film. As with her co- 
star, Massimo Girotti. who 
had likewise made hla name 
as a handsnmB star in a Bla- 
setti film, Visconti, wanted 
them to be sexy, but realistic. 

Ossessione was, in fact, foe 
film which gave birth to neo- 
realism. three years before 
Rossellini’s Open City. Ironi- 
cally, Cala ma i was his first 


choice for the role of foe 
Roman housewife who is shot 
down in the streets by the 
Nazis, but this time it was 
Magnani who got foe part . 

Not surprisingly, Calamai 
was dismayed when she saw 
the rushes of Ossessione, real- 
ising she was losing foe allure 
cho had done so much to culti- 
vate. But she was intelligent 
enough to realise that Vis- 
conti knew what he was 
doing. The film was to have a 
short-lived notoriety, as it 
didn't please the -fascist rul- 
ers. The Duce’s son, Vittorio 
Mussolini, who was head of 
foe film Industry, declared: 
'This is not foe real Italy”, 
and foe negative was de- 
stroyed. Only many years 
later was Visconti able to 
make d up licates from a print 
he had kept 

It did not do much to help 
Calamal’s career at foe time 


either. After the armistice In* 
1943 foe refused tb go to Ven- 
ice, where Mussolini’s puppet 
republic had transferred the 
film industry, preferring to 
return to making the kind of 
sophisticated comedies and 
melodramas still popular in 
post-war Italy. She even wan 
an acting award for one. The 
Adulteress. ■ 

Calamai married an aristo- 
crat, Count Leonardo Bonzi, 


who was a partner in foe film 
company Carlo Pont! had set 
up in Milan during the war — 
their most successful produc- 
tion was Piccolo Motido An- 
ttco , which gave stardom to 
another actress of her genera- 
tion, Alida VallL By foe time 
Ossessione began to appear 
a g ain, it was too late to give 
Calamai a second career. 

In 1975, Dario Argento. who 
had been a film critic before 
becoming famous as a cultist 
director aS horror movies, 
cast her for foe role of David 
Hemmings’s mother in Pro- 
firndo Rosso (Deep Red) as a 
deluded actress who drives 
her son to self-destruction. 

After her death was an- 
nounced, Argento recalled; 
“Nobody remembered her or 
knew where she lived. She 
was just foe kind of actress I 
needed for my film. She was 
like an excited child when she 
returned to the set She lived 
alone in an apartment near 
Via Veneto full of vestiges of 
her past I was to see her 
quite often after that, though 
she never made another 
film". 


John Rands Lane 


Clara Calamai, actress, bom 
September 7, 1909; died Septem- 
ber 21, 1998 


John Fraser 


Setting the stage alight 


T HE first time I met foe 
designer John Fraser, 
who has died aged 51. 
was backstage at foe Bristol 
Old Vic. He was elbow deep 
in papier-mache making ar- 
mour for St Joan, an unpaid 
propmaker pretending to be a 
worker. He was lanky, work- 
ing class and full of himself. 

We were both students and 
I was looking for a designer 
for The Fire Raisers. He had 
come, highly recommended, 
from foe Bristol Old Vic 
Theatre SchooL With his su- 
perb designs we made it to 
foe final of foe National 
Union of Students' Drama 
Festival, and cemented oar 
friendship. He was a political 
animal _ old Labour — hav- 
ing been brought up in a Liv- 
erpool dockland terraced 
house, which did not boast a 
bathroom until he was 13 
years of age. He did have a 
developed gift for creating 
his own community. 

One thing ■ in his family 
background that set It apart 
from foe others was that it 
had books, bought by his 
father , a sensitive man John 
devoured them and stayed in- 
doors, drawing, always draw- 
ing. He wait to a local second- 
ary modern school, and 
hoarded money to go, secretly, 
to the theatre. Efe knew he was 
different, c re a ti v e, a fighter' 

and would make it Via the 


care and affection of 3n 
English teacher, Miss Dean, 
he gained unqualified access 
to foe Bristol Old Vic Theatre 
School’s design course. And, 
before he left borne, he discov- 
ered the Liverpool Youth 
Theatre — and kindred 
spirits. 

After the Vic school he 
moved to London, and after a 
paint shop and prop-making 
apprenticeship at Glynde- 
boume. became a sought-after 
designer in regional rep. He 
spent a rich and formative 
time with the Tyneside 
Theatre Company in foe early 
1970s. As a costume designer, 
his fittings were like li ghtning 
In stage design terms he 
had an eye for the minimalist 
— witness his incredible, 
masks for The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle and Tony Hay- 

g tb’s Azdak . He also had a 
ack for the fantastical 
broad brushstroke, as in foe 
gothic mountains That domi- 
nated his Peer Oynt, defying 
the design awkwardness of 
the stage of the Tyneside 
Theatre. He made actors feel 
they were in, and surrounded 
by. an incredible vision. He 
also made it fUn. 

At the English National 
Opera his designs for Ma- 
dame Butterfly had a stunning 
delicacy and were followed by 
Romeo and Juliet and Der 

Freischutz. An invitation 


Curtain up . . . 
In stage 
design terms, 
John Fraser 
had an eye 
for the 

minimalis t. * 
but also a 
knack for foe 
fantast ical 
broad-brush 
stroke and 
sometimes a 
childlike 


imaginatio n. 
He made actors 
feel they were 
surrounded by 


an incredible 

vision 



came from foe Shah of Iran to 
design four ballets and he 
roved from Scottish Opera 
and Scottish Ballet to five 
years of Wexford festivals and 
Hong Kong, covering every- 
thing from Lhtfedetta Delusa 
to Peleas et Melisande and The 
Nutcracker. 

Perhaps ballet became his 
real design love. It allowed 
his imagination free rein, un- 
fettered by the demands of 
realism. After John’s lengthy 
stint in theatre and opera, he 
announced that he had "had 
enough Weedin' art; I need 
same cas h ," and moved into 
television costume design. 


J OHN and I first worked 
together in television on 
Yorkshire’s period 
drama series for kids. How 
We Used to Line, which was 
made for buttons. The look 
was superb. He had brought 
history alive. The actors 
knew it and swelled to meet 
their characters. He had foe 
eye, and the gift for making 
everyone feel . co nfident. He. 
became YTV’s senior de- 
signer on a vast array of plays 
and series. 

This year we worked 
together again on The Bro- 
ker’s Man. He hopped and 
haggled round street markets, 
with an amazing magpie abil- 
ity to do it on foe cheap, while 

making foe actors look like a 
million dollars. 

John never lost that Liver- 
pudlian wit. or his sense of 
social justice. A sitting tenant 
of years in his Malda Vale 
Bat, he was recently forea- 
tended with an extortionate 
rent increase — and took on 
the landlords at the rent tri- 
bunal. "Madam," he declared 
to foe middle-class lady beak, 
"you are mixing foe surreal- 
ism of Kafka with the polities 
of foe madhouse." He won. 

His death leaves us bereft of 
a generous friend and a 
hugely tale nt ed colleague. He 
leaves a much-loved mother, 
Maudie, sisters Diane and 
Vicky, brother Robert and 
twin brother Peter. 


Carol WBka 


John Fraser, designer, bom 
February 7, 1947; died August 
25.1998 


THERE were two editing 
errors in a letter about efforts 
to find a peaceful solution to 
the crisis in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, page 17, 
September ZL, from Ahmad 
Fawzi, director. United 
Nations, London. We referred 
to foe OAJ instead of the 
OAU. More seriously we said 
that Kofi Annan “was trying 
to find a formula to get foe 
warring factions to stop fight- 
ing and talking" — that 
should have been “stop fight- 
ing and start talking.” 


THE BENEFICIARY of foe 
sale of Ginger Spice’s Union 
Jack (sic] dress — an ex- 
tended caption, page 11 , 
September 17 — was the char- 
fly Sargent Cancer Care for 
Children (named after Sir 
Malcom Sargent and nothing 
to do with Sergeant). 


IN A REVIEW of The Anato- 
mist by Federico Andahazi. 
page 10 , Saturday Review. 
September 19 , we said foe 
book was “factually based" 
on the life of Mateo Renaldo 
Colombo; “the anatomist who 


discovered and named ... foe 
clitoris.*' This is not correct. 
The clitoris and its function 
were well known to the 
Romans and referred to in 
both their popular and medi- 
cal literature. 


JAMES BOND'S amour de 
Jour, page 9, September 18, 
should have been his amour 
dujour. 


IN AN article about the film- 
ing of Rogue Trader. Nick 
Leeson’s story, pages 10 and 
11, G2, September 17, the 
name of the director James 
Dearden was misspelt 
throughout. Apologies. 


It is the polity of die Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor. 
The . Guardian, 119, Farrtng- 
don Road, London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
reader@guardianoo.uk 


Birthdays 


Toby Balding, racehorse 
trainer, 62; Cherie Booth, 
QC, barrister, 44; Ray 
Charles, singer, pianist, 68; 
Julio Igleslas, singer and 
musician. 65; Pamela Kirby, 
pharmacist, 45; Richard 
Lambert, editor, foe Finan- 
cial Times, 54; Brian Lloyd, 
nutritionist, 78; Genista 
McIntosh, arts administra- 
tor, 52; Larry Mize, golfer. 40; 
Mickey Rooney, actor, .78; 
Bruce Springs teen , rock 
singer, 49: John Wilkinson, 
Conservative MP, S8\ Norma 

Winsfone, jazz lyricist, 57; 


Nicholas WltchelL televi- 
sion journalist, 45. 
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drugs 



Sport’s 



phials 


The death of athlete Florence Griffith Joyner 
at a young age is focusing attention on the 
use (and abuse) of performance-enhancing 
chemicals. It’s a cat and mouse game, says 
Vivek Chaudhary, as sports stars avid for 
gold — symbolic and real — duck and weave 
to avoid detection 



« *^HEN the 
? Chinese 
swimmer 
Yuan Yuan 
arrived in 
Perth ear- 
lier this year Australian cus- 
toms officials found more 
than just a swimming cos- 
fume and a pair of goggles in 
her bag. The star of the 23- 
strong Chinese world champi- 
ons hip swimming team was 
found to have 13 phials of the 
banned human growth hor- 
mone HGH. enough to supply 
the entire team for the dura- 
tion of the tournament. She 
was banned from competitive 
swimming for four years, 
coach Zhou Zhewen for 15 
years and three other female 
swimmers were banned on 
testing positive for the 
diuretic compound Tri- 
amterene alter a race. This 
drug is used to flush out sub- 
stances such as anabolic 
steroids from competitors* 
systems to ensure that tests 
prove negative. 

If proposals currently 
being advocated by the Aus- 
tralian prime minister; John 
Howard, for the 2000 Olympic 
Games in Sydney had been in 
place when Yuan arrived, then 
she would have faced criminal 
prosecution and possible 
imprisonment and treated in 
the same way as those who are 
caught attempting to smuggle 
heroin or cocaine. With drugs 
and sport back in the public 
eye following the debacle of 
the Tour de France and the 
positive testing of at least two 
athletes for banned sub- 
stances two months ago and 
now the death of Flo-Jo; the 
sports world again finds itself 
grappling with a recurring 
problem — how fo improve 
detection procedures and 
clamp down on drugs. 

Howard's call for state gov- 
ernments to introduce 
tougher laws finds an echo in 
a recent document by the Aus- 
tralian Olympic Committee 
(AOC), whose similar pro- 
posal has been forwarded to 


the International Olympic 
Committee (IOC). 

According to John Coates, 
president of the AOC, “Aus- 
tralia has the opportunity to 
lead the world in this regard. 
With the staging of the 2000 
Olympics and the current 
international focus on doping 
in sport, now is the time to act 
positively If we're to be sure 
that the 2000 Games are not 
remembered as the drugs 
games, immediate action is 
required.’' 

Drugs used to enhance per- 
formance are becoming more 
sophisticated, as are the meth- 
ods used to prevent their detec- 
tion. Sports administrators 
continually find themselves 
playing catch up with those 
who take the drugs. The drugs 
are usually taken as an inte- 
gral part of a competitor’s 
training programme. Steroids, 
for example, help athletes to 
train harder; human growth 
hormones help to develop mus- 
cles; and other drugs, such as 
beta agonists, normally used to 
treat asthma sufferers, can 
reduce tiredness and increase 
competitiveness or aggres- 
sion(1). There is an abundance 
of drugs on the ever-growing 
list of banned substances and 
calls have already been made 
from Olympic committees 
around the world to unify 
detection systems to keep up 
with the problem. 

NDER the exist- 
ing system, out- 
of-competition 
testing in Britain 
is carried out by 
the UK Sports 
Council. Testing during com- 
petitions is overseen by the 
federation running the event, 
wherever it might be in the 
world, but during the Olympic 
Games the IOC is responsible. 
Steven Bird, a sports scientist 
at Canterbury Christ Church 
College, who was also a Sports 
Council drug tester for five 
years, said: “One of the 
biggest problems is that those 
Involved in the detection of 



drugs are always having to 
guess what those taking them 
will do next. They know how 
the system works and can 
develop a fresh approach to 
avoiding detection. ” 
last month, the IOC 
announced plans for a central 
worldwide testing agency and 
the proposal is to be discussed 
at next February's world drug 
conference in Switzerland. 
The crucial question facing 
the IOC and other sports bod- 
ies is not only how to detect 
drugs such as steroids but also 
how deal with a batch of 
drugs that can circumnavi- 
gate existing laws. 




NE of the drugs 
found by cus- 
toms agents in a 
van belonging to 
the Festina 
ry rling team dur- 
ing the Tour de France was a 
biological compound known as 
erythro poietin, or EPO. If it 
had bear injected by team 
members, who were eventually 
thrown out of foe race, it 
would have been difficult to 
detect EPO dries foe bone 
marrow, helping to produce red 
blood cells which in turn helps 
to pump more oxygen around 
the body Before foe arrival of 
EPO sports people would carry 
out blood doping to produce a 
similar effect This is when a 
pint of blood is taken out of foe 
body refrigerated and injected 
bad: Into foe body before com- 
petition, giving it extra oxygen- 
carrying capacity But the 
problem facing testers is. as Dr 
Hugh Montgomery points cut 
that EPO Is naturally produced 
bythekidneysp). 

Dr Montgomery is a lecturer 
in cardiology and cartiio vascu- 
lar genetics who has been 
involved in research to identify 
a gene responsible for elite 
sporting performances. He said: 
“More sports people are moving 
towards taking biological com- 
pounds. It's very difficult to tell 
the difference between EPO 
that is injected and that which 
the kidney makes itseff." 



Terry Jones 
on Bill hi the 
bathroom 





One of the drugs found by 
customs agents in a van 
belonging to the Festina 
cycling team during the Tour 
de France was a biological 
compound known as erythro 
poietin or EPO. If it had not 
been found by the agents and 
had been injected by team 
members, who were 
eventually thrown out of the 
race, it would have been 
difficult to detect 
EPO dries the bone marrow, 
helping to produce red blood 
cells which in turn help to 
pump more oxygen around 
the body. Before the arrival of 
EPO sports people would 
carry out blood doping to 
produce a similar effect. This 
is when a pint of blood is 
taken out of the body, 
refrigerated and injected back 
into the body prior to 
competition, giving it extra 
oxygen- carrying capacity. But 
the problem facing testers is 
that EPO is naturally 
produced by the kidneys. 


y- Or- _ 


Other methods are equally 
clever. Cyclists are known to 
undergo heart operations to 
widen foe iliac artery and aid 
blood flow through the heart, 
thereby gaining an advantage. 
Nutritional supplements like 
creatine phosphate, which is 
found In muscles, are also 
becoming more popular: Nei- 
ther of foe two methods are 
prohibited as yet but they do 
present those who use them 
with an advantage over those 
who do not According to Dr 


Montgomery: “The Jury is still 
very much out on the use of 
something like creatine phos- 
phate. No one actually knows 
if it does m a k e a difference to 
sporting performance, but say 
if it did? How could you prove 
that someone has taken It — 
it's natural and it also disap- 
pears very quickly into the 
circulation system. " 

Organisations such as the 
UK Sports Council and the 
British Olympic Association 
(BOA) believe that with drugs 


becoming more sophisticated 
and effective foe scientific 
approach needs to be combined 
with tougher sanctions and 
education. Simon Clegg of the 
BOA says that we need a uni- 
fied doping policy for all 
Olympic sports because each 
one of foe 35 bodies represent- 
ing the different sports has its 
own policy 

“More funds also need to be 
made available on out-of-com- 
petition testing," he said, “and 
there needs to be more educa- 


tion because many of foe ath- 
letes have taken drugs inadver- 
tently Many banned 
substances are in everyday 
products. Drugs have always 
been an issue in sport and the 
IOC needs to show clear lead- 
ership" 

David Mottram of foe Liv- 
erpool John Moores univer- 
sity pharmacy school believes 
that government intervention 
is also needed. The Council of 
Europe Committee of Minis- 
ters adopted a resolution in 


1967 specifically referring to 
doping as cheating but little 
has been done since then by 
any government at any leveL 
Mottram says: "If drug use 
and abuse in sport is to be 
treated seriously it will 
require consolidated action, a 
joint commitment by sport, 
governments and others "(31. 
The IOC has already 

announced that it is to set up a 
group to look into foe doping 
programme. 

But while the headlines 
have focused on performance 
enhancing drugs, there 

remains the question of recre- 
ational drugs in sport, partic- 
ularly in football. Should a 
player tested positive for 
smoking marijuana, for exam- 
ple, be banned from the game? 
Steve Double, spokesman for 
foe Football Association, says 
yes. “There's an argument 
that marijuana has a detri- 
mental effect on playing abil- 
ity. and if you are playing 
under its influence then you 
are letting down your team 
mates and the paying cus- 
tomers. Footballers have a 
very high profile and they are 
expected to behave like role 
models. They are profession- 
als and are expected to per- 
form to the best of their 
ability — any kind of drug 
abuse is a form of cheating." 

ROUND 500 tests 
}■. are carried out 
each season by 
the Sports Coun- 
Ka^J3%« c il on behalf of 
tSalthe FA. mostly at 
training grounds, with around 
20 per cent carried out imme- 
diately after a match. Over foe 
last four seasons 27 players 
have tested positive, largely 
for marijuana, cocaine or 
ecstasy The trend is down, 
with three players testing pos- 
itive last season compared 
with 12 four seasons ago. As 
yet there is little evidence of 
performance enhancing drugs 
being used by footballers. Mr 
Double says; “There is no evi- 
dence to suggest that there is a 
culture among footballers of 
taking drugs to improve their 
performance. Most of those 
who have tested positive have 
done so because they have 
been hanging around with the 
wrong crowd." 

The FA now plans to intro- 
duce 1.000 tests a season and 
despite foe shortage of evi- 
dence that drug abuse is rife it 
maintains that there should be 
no distinction between an ath- 
lete taking a drug to enhance 
performance and someone 
smoking a joint According to 
Steve Double: "As far as we are 
concerned there is no differ- 
ence. The offence is having a 
banned substance in your 
body — it doesn’t matter 
which one it is." 

With the rewards from 
sport increasing, the cat-and- 
mouse game being played by 
drug takers and drug detec- 
tors is sure to intensify over 
the coming months as 
advances are made in science 
and pharmacy and athletes 
prepare for the Olympic 
Games. Simon Clegg says: 
“Everything is up for review 
and discussion as we 
approach next February's 
drug conference. We need to 
get a firm grip because it is 
the one thing that threatens 
foe whole ethos of sport " 

Source k( 1) Competitors' and 
Officials ' Guide to Dnjgs and 
Sports. UK Sports Council. 1 998; 

£2} Drugs in Sport and Polities. R. 

Voy 1991; (3) Drugs in Sport 
edited by David R. Mottram, 1996. 
Graphics: Paddy Allen. 

Stefan Bayley. 

Vivek Chaudhary is the Guardian's 
sports correspondent 
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Employment credit and debit 



Cheques out . . . Barclaycard has suffered in the plastic revolution Cram recent competition, especially supermarkets like Tesco which has issued a card photograph: garry weasbi 


Heavy job 
cuts on the 
cards at 
Barclays 


Plastic explosion 


Tom McGhie 



, AHCLAYCAKD yes- 
lerday unveiled 
1 plans to axe a quar- 
ter r,r its workfurve 
«»\er tin next three years. 
Around 1. 1 no -stair at Britain's 
hic.vM and best known credit 
card ci'inpany have paid the 
prici* iif rapid I'liaii'.'es in com- 
puter inl.o ui.n ion .-■ysieins. 

Mi*-» *«r i In- .lul*.-. will ;iu at 
l*.irrla> i-.-iiil'.- Nnrth.nnpton 
headquaii.-rs 1 ml there will 
also in* ivditnd.iiu. les m Man- 
« •heater. T* •*•-- 1 * 1 »* Kirkby and 
Birnimuliain. 

Some of tit.- r«.-dnndant suilT 
in Nnriliaiiifiiou may not 
have lar to for .uvulier jnh. 
Yesterday. I’atln- Melk*. man- 
ay mi; dir.-, lor of IVopleV 
Hank. al«o Pi.-d in North- 
.imptoii. .-.iit I 1111-1110.-.-; wa< 
l"H>miny and Mu* company 
n.i- [<h ■ kin-.: lor romilt.- 

B. i iv I a vcard will now ;jn-nd 
‘.'.a' million a- pan ui'.i "m.ijur 
I'l’oyranimt- oi .-han-.f' to uj>- 
dati- i ■•■'lim *|. d»tmd ii- 

• fimint Jim-; m.irki-l l»;«i! 

Til*- mo\..- lui> l*'-«*n t'oiced 
on Ban'lax;. winch employ.. 
I. I"n -lalT. after a a.ady 
pr- •lit decline from it.- cn.-tu 
c.ird -i i Lis i ilia ry year. 

Barr lav card's opera i my 
profit fell M |Hjr cent 
million 
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The company was the first 
into the market in 1966. 
Today, however, there are 
around 1.300 companies issu- 
ing credit cards. 

Rivals to Barclaycard. 
which still lias 6.1 million 
customers holding 9.4 million 
cards, have had the advan- 
tage of newer technology. 
This has enabled them, in 
some cases, to offer more 
competitive rates. 

When the new technology is 
installed it will enable one 
Barclaycard worker to deal 
with dozens of different types 
of queries, ranging from lost 
cards to now credit limits. 
Staff at present only have the 
technology to deal with one or 
two different functions. 

Bob Potts, chief executive 
of Barclaycard. said: "Unfor- 
tunately we will be losing jobs 
over the next few years but 1 
am afraid that this will be un- 
avoidable as ivp introduce 
new. more advanced systems 
into ill* business, and change 
many of the processes we cur- 
i cnily have. 

"We have a strong business 
Bui we cannot afford to ignore 
tit* tough competition in the 
credit card market. We need 
to make the chances now 
while we an:- doing well." 

The job losses are the first 
to be announced in the finan- 
cial services sector for some 
nine. But industry experts 
stressed yesterday that Bar- 
ctaycard was not setting a 
trend. 

^ Acrording to the Credit 
Card Research Group. 6.000 
jub- haw been created in the 
industry over the last five 
years and every month new 
credit cards arrive on the 
market. 

Over the last four years 
there lias been a boom In the 
number of cumpanie* offering 
cards — today it is possible to 
pick up plastic from banks, 
building societies, super- 
markets. football clubs and 

even universities. 

Several American banks, 
such as RBS Advanta and 


UK credit card facts 

u 37 irtffion cards 

i, £55 bifflon spent annuailyoo 
credit cards 

w £1,744 spent evety second 
with a credit card 

v 16p ot every £1 spent is with 
a credit card 

w Average value of a purchase 
made: £49 

v Average annual cre<St card 
spend: £1.506 

What Is bought By sector 


Spending EtofiSoo 
W ' 
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1987 '89 91 83 S5 97 


Services 


Food and drink 
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Capital One. have also moved 
into this area — offering "no 
frills" cards with low Interest 
rates and no annual fee. 

But it is the competition 
from supermarkets, which 
has finally forced Barclay- 
card to net. Tesco and Sains- 
bury's have recently intro- 
duced their own cred it cards 
which double as reward 
cards. They have proved pop- 
ular and have started to take 
market share from 
Barclaycard. 

News of the redundancy an- 
nouncement was greeted with 
dismay yesterday by unions. 
Susan Hamilton Smith, 
national officer for UniFI. 


said: "Staff have been aware 
for some time that jobs may 
be on the line as a result of 
advanced technology and in- 
creased competition, but this 
is really bad news.” 

Labour MP Tony Clarke, 
whose Northampton South 
constituency includes the 
Barclaycard centre, said: "I 
can understand the compa- 
ny's problem — they are 
working in a competitive en- 
vironment where credit card 
companies are poaching their 
business.” 

The decision to axe staff and 
improve technology was wel- 
comed in the City. Barclays 
shares moved up 33p to I092p. 


Tesco to raise 
supermarket 
stakes by 
hiring 1 0,000 


Roger Cowe 


T ESCO promised yester- 
day that its continuing 
drive to hold on to the 
number one position In the 
supermarket league would 
create 10,000 jobs this year. 

The additional employment 
— adding more than 6 per 
cent to its headcount — stems 
from new stores, extensions 
to existing sites and longer 
opening hours as well as the 
introduction of more service 
counters for products such as 
hot chicken and meat. 

Most of the new jobs will be 
filled by women. Many will be 
part-time and most will offer 
only unskilled work. 

But the group trumpeted its 
staff development pro- 
gramme, including 2,000 man- 
agement trainees. The pro- 
gramme. known as Future, 
aims to simplify operations 
and is said to give staff more 
satisfying jobs and more con- 
tact with customers. 

Most of the new Jobs will 
come from the expansion pro- 
gramme. which is continuing 
despite opposition from plan- 
ning authorities to new. edge- 
of-town superstores. Tesco 
has opened 10 new stores in 
the first half of the year and 
plans a further 12 in the next 
six months. 

It is also keen to expand ex- 
isting premises in many loca- 
tions, converting standard 


North Western to cut 200 jobs 


Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


N orth western 

Trains, the train oper- 
ator serving Manches- 
ter and Liverpool, is to cut 
up to 200 Jobs and increase 
prices by an average 10 per 
cent to try to save £5 mil- 
lion a year. 

Worst hit will be passen- 
gers on its Manchester — 
London service, where 
fares will rise by Dp to 


70 per cent The company, 
part of the FirstGroup rail 
and bus business, blamed 
the moves on reduced gov- 
ernment subsidies and fall- 
ing passenger numbers. It 
Is asking for voluntary 

redundancies among the 
2,400 employees. 

FirstGroup gained the 
North Western Trains fran- 
chise and Great Western 
Trains when it acquired 
Great Weston Holdings In 
March. In July It had to ad- 
mit that North Western's 


service was unacceptably 
poor. At the time, the 
Greater Manchester Passen- 
ger Transport Authority 
was threatening to sue for 
recovery of some of the 
£60 million subsidy it bad 
paid. 

The authority said It was 
paying for trains which did 
not ran. The company said 
the service was already be- 
low standard when it ac- 
quired the franchise. First- 
Group also owns the Great 
Eastern. 


Tesco’s 

workforce 
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Actual 
■ employees - 
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superstores into the Extra hy- 
permarket format. The proto- 
type Extra at Pitsea, Essex, 
was joined in July by New 
Malden and last week by a 
store in Cardiff. Three more 
will open early next year. 

At the other end of the 
scale, the chain hopes to take 
over the forecourt shops on 
150 Esso petrol stations. The 
deal is being scrutinised by 
the Office or Fair Trading, 
which is concerned about a li- 
aison between market leaders 
in petrol retailing and super- 
markets, especially because 
the two compete strongly on 
petrol prices. 

Tesco refused to give fur- 
ther details of the type of jobs 
which its expansion plan 
would create or the split be- 
tween full-time and part-time 
work. But tt Is expected that 
the majority of the jobs will 
be part-time. 

The group employs almost 
160,000 people but the propor- 
tion of full-time jobs has 
fallen stead fly over the past 
few years as opening hours 

have lengthened and work 
patterns have changed. 

Tesco recently introduced 
round-the-clock opening in 64 
stores while a farther 200 
remain open until 10pm every 
day. 

Expansion is also continu- 
ing abroad. It plans to open 10 
hypermarkets next year in 
Poland. Hungary and the 
Czech Republic, and to doable 
Its presence in Thailand. 


Stress the biggest workplace hazard, survey reveals 


TUC to push for code of conduct to 
reduce strain, says Mark Atkinson 


S TRESS 4t work is on the 
increase, with three- 

quarters of health and 
xifcty officers saying it is the 
biggest workplace hazard, ac- 
cord my tn a TUC survey pub- 
lished Today. 

The union bodv said it 


would use the figures to in- 
crease pressure on the Health 
and Safety Executive and the 
CBI to agree to a legally-bind- 
ing code of practice on pre- 
venting stress in the 
workplace. 

"Only bad managers say 


| that stress is good for you. " 
said John Monks. TUC gen- 
eral secretary. 

“These findings, from the 
union reps who are at the 
sharp end. show that stress is 
the number one health and 
safety problem at work, and 
that the problem is getting 
worse. - ' 

The main cause of stress 
was workloads and staffing 
levels, followed by new man- 


agement techniques, long 
hours, shiftwork and bully- 
ing according to the survey, 
which questioned 6,000 safety 
reps. 

The problem was found to 
be most acute in the volun- 
tary sector and central gov- 
ernment, where 90 per cent of 
safety representatives said it 
was a major concern, fol- 
lowed by education (88 per 
cent), finance 184 per cent*. 


health service (82 per cent) 
and local government (81 per 
cent). 

Stress was reported to be 
less serious in small firms 
than in larger establishments, 
probably resecting "the way 
anonymous bureaucracies 
can make their workers feel 
powerless and unimportant," 
said the TUC. 

Alter stress, the main work- 
places hazards were slips. 


trips and Calls, cited by nearly 
half of those questioned and 
back strains (44 per cent). 

Repetitive strain injuries 
accounted for 37 per cent, fol- 
lowed by chemicals and sol- 
vents (S3 per cent), noise 
(30 per cent) and violence 
<28 per cent). Violence was 
worst In the voluntary sector 
(46 per cent) but a much 
smaller problem in banks and 
finance (li per cent). 


Notebook 


Sovereign rule 
hits sour note 



Edited by 
Mark Milner 


N OT content with its one- 
size-fits-all Interest rate 
policy, the European 
Central Bank has decided 
that one set of currency notes 
fits all, too. At very least, the 
11 member states signing up 
for the euro the first time 
round will not be able to opt 
for Individuality by Incorpo- 
rating a national symbol on 
euro notes. 

The decision was taken 
□early two weeks ago, though 
nobody appeared to notice 
until ECB boss Wim Duieen- 
berg told Euro parliamentari- 
ans yesterday. For euro-scep- 
tics in Britian, the revelation 
was a golden opportunity. 
How, they demanded to know, 
could dastardly central bank- 
ers in Frankfurt plot to usurp 
the Queen, or at least her 
head, from the currency? 

The ECB's governing coun- 
cil may well be wondering 
what all the fuss is about. 
Why should anyone get ex- 
cited about whether or not 
their sovereign’s head should 
be incorporated onto bank- 
notes they have not even de- 
cided if they will use? Surely 
it Is logical that a single cur- 
rency should have a single 
form? Besides, one series of 
notes will be cheaper and less 
confusing. 

Well, perhaps. But Europe 
as a concept, as opposed to a 
geographical expression, is 
abou,t more . than logic. 
Europe's politicians, with a 
readier perception of public 
opinion, wanted space left for 
national symbols. The ECB 
has ignored them. Little won- 
der that European integration 
and the institutions charged 
with driving it forward com- 
mand little affection among 
Europe's citizens. 


union, marking it out from 
many in retailing and other 
service businesses. 

The Warwick research car- 
ries a warning, not for compa- 
nies such as Tesco, which try 
to treat staff well but for busi- 
ness people and those who ad- 
vise them — who believe they 
can deal in simple messages. 
Some among them would ar- 
gue that making employees 
happy is all that is necessary 
to produce the kind of profits 
reported by Tesco yesterday. 
Others that It does not matter 
at all if employees are 
miserable. 

The truth Is more compli- 
cated. Many other factors in- 
fluence profits as well as em- 
ployee satisfaction. The 
knack of running a business, 
especially a big service busi- 
ness, is to balance the many 
variables. 

Sometimes that might 
mean staff are less happy 
than they could be, or should 
be. The challenge is to main- 
tain morale as high as poss- 
ible given all the constraints, 
and to compensate people 
properly if business demands 
mean a hard time for 
employees. 


Growth industry 
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Simple truths 

S O IT is not enough to try 
to keep the workers 
happy — at least not If 
the real objective is maxi mis- 
ing profit 

This conclusion, from 
research at Warwick business 
school (reported on page 3), 
win delight those who scoff at 
the fashionable focus on 
"soft" issues or employee sat- 
isfaction and participation. 
But they should also note the 
continuing progress of Tesco, 
whose shares rose by 5 per 
cent yesterday after it de- 
lighted the City with another 
set of solid results and the 
promise of more to come. 

Tesco did not get to the top 
of the supermarket tree by 
being mean to its checkout 
operators and the others 
among its 150,000 employees. 
The chain pays well even for 
those relatively menial jobs 
— well enough to bring com- 
plaints from other parts of the 
service sector which seeks to 
employ sweated labour. The 
supermarket group also en- 
courages staff to join a trade 


HE balance of risk 
has shifted from 
one of concern 
about inflation to one of con- 
cern about inadequate 
growth," according to Wil- 
liam McDonough, head of the 
New York Federal Reserve 
and a member of the Fed's in- 
terest-rate setting open mar- 
ket committee yesterday . 

That Immediately had ana- 
lysts pondering whether or 
not the Fed is about to cut 
rates. It looks a close call — 
though if it does cut. it will 
not be part of a co-ordinated 
effort among the Group of 
Seven leading industrialised 
countries; both Mr McDon- 
ough and ECB chief Wim Dui- 
senberg ruled that out 
yesterday. 

More to the point, it illus- 
trates the shift in emphasis 
among the movers and shak- 
ers of global finance. Infla- 
tion, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury the central bankers' bvte 
noire, is now having to play- 
second fiddle to growth at the 
heart of policy. Mr McDon- 
ough is hardly first to say so. 
Finance ministers and cen- 
tral bankers from across the 
G7 have already made it clear 
they have signed up for the 
new thinking. 

There is ample reason for 
the change of heart. The 
Asian crisis and subsequent 
knock-on effects is not just 
helping to keep inflation in 
check. Jobs are disappearing, 
too; a phenomenon likely to 
be underlined by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation's 
publication tomorrow. 

Britain has by no means 
been Immune. Barclaycard 
and North Western Trains 
yesterday became the latest 
in a lengthening line of com- 
panies announcing job losses. 

Yet a note of caution. The 
change in emphasis from in- 
flation to growth is fine as 
long as policy makers see that 
switch in terms of Mr McDon- 
ough's balance of risk and do 
not turn the pursuit of growth 
into an obsession as they did 
with the fight against 
inflation. 


Murdoch ties 
up German link 


Chris Barrie 


R UPERT Murdoch's 

plans to set up a pan- 
European media opera- 
tion took a substantial step 
forward yesterday with confir- 
mation that be and his part- 
ners are ready to invest up to 
£1.2 billion in the project 
Tarak Ben Ammar, an ad- 
viser to the Saudi investor 
Prince Alwaleed bin Talai, told 
the Bloomberg news agency 
that the prince. Mr Murdoch 
and Italian company Mediaset 
would buy up to 25 per cent of 
Kirch, the cash-strapped Ger- 
man group. 

Mr Ammar, who also sits on 
the Mediaset board, indicated 
that the prince would confine 
his role to that ‘of an investor, 
although the new venture 


might cooperate with ART. a 
satellite TV firm which Is 
partly owned by his Kingdom 
Holdings company. 

A three-way investment in 
Kirch would create an embry- 
onic media group that linked 
the German group’s operations 
with Mr Murdoch's British 
Sky Broadcasting and Media- 
set There were indications 
last night that the alliance may 
also want a French parter 

Maurizlo Carlottl Mediaset 
chief executive, confirmed the 
Murdoch-Mediaset-Kireh-Al- 

waleed line-up, telling Bloom- 
berg; -rh e peal challenge is to 
set up a European network 
that would compete and not 
just survive.” 

TJ** Pander League in Britain 
Pjfy™ down suggestions that 
« win oppose Mr Murdoch’s ta- 
koever of Manchester United. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK fin 15 


Australis 2.7973 
Austria 19J1 
Belgium 58.76 
Canada 2.49 
Cyprus 0JB1 
Danmark 10.55 
Finland 8.469 
Francs BJZ0 


Germany 2.7524 
Greece 474.28 
Hong Kong 12.63 
India 71.557 
Ireland 1.09 
Israel 6.456 
Italy 2.731 


Malaysia 8.37 
Malta 0.619a 
Netherlands 3.0935 
New Zealand 327 
Norway 12,23 
Portugal 280.31 
Saudi Arabia fl.ia 


Singapore 285 
South Africa 10 M 
Spam 232.72 
Sweden 13.09 

Switzerland 226 

Turkey 444.030 
USA 1.6310 
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Motor Racing 

Zanardi follows 
the Williams star 


Alan Henry on the Indy car champion who 
is out to improve his poor grand prix record 


A lex zanardi, twice 

a winner of the Indy- 
car title. Is following 

in the wheel tracks of 
Jacques ViHeneuve and join- 
ing the W illiams team for 
1999. 

The 3l-year-old Italian win 
line up with Ralf S chumache r 
in a new-look team. They will 
repl a ce ViHeneuve, who is 
switching to the new British 
American Racing team, and 
Heinz-Harald Frentzen, who 
has been signed by Jordan. 

Zanardi, who had an unsuc- 
cessful stint on the grand prix 
circuit in the early Nineties, 
will be hoping to become only 
the fourth driver to win the 
Formula One and Indy car 
titles after Mario Andretti, Ni- 
gel Mansell and ViHeneuve. 

Confirmation of the three- 
year deal came from the Indi- 
anapolis headquarters of the 
Target/Chip Gan as si team 
whose Reynard-Hondas car- 
ried Zanardi to two consecu- 
tive CART Indycar titles this 


year and last. ViHeneuve won 
the championship In 1995 be- 
fore switching to Formula 
One with distinction as Da- 
mon Hill's team-mate at Wil- 
liams the following year. 

"It was a hard decision to 
leave the Ganassi team,” said 
Zanardi. "I had ev eryt hing a 
CART driver could dream of 
with them. They gave me the 
feeling that, if they hurt a mil- 
lion. options for their drivers, 
I would have still been their 
choice. CART racing taught 
me a lot of versatility, the 
ability to adapt in all 

fMt -niTmqtgryryB . 

"Moving to Williams is not 
a question of maVing up for 
lost opportunities the last 
time l drove in FI. 1 will be 
trying to give the Williams 
deal my best shot I would not 
have gone back to FI if I had 
not had the opportunity to go 
with one of the top teams." 

Zanardi made his FI debut 
in Spain seven years ago driv- 
ing for the Jordan team. In 


1992 he entered a single race 
in a Minardi- Lamborghini 
and then spent two largely 
fruitless seasons with the lad- 
ing Lotus team in 1993-94. 

In four years he scored one 
championship point for fin- 
ishing sixth in the 1993 Bra- 
zilian Grand Prix. When Lo- 
tus left Fl at the end of 1994 
he switched to the United 
States. 

Zanardi is regarded as a 
highly motivated racer and 
the Williams team's world 
championship- winnin g expe- 
rience with Vfileneuve last 
year worked in his favour. 

“I don't know Alex person- 
ally " said Schumacher, “but 
I’ve watched a lot of CART 
racing over the past year and 
I must say that he has im- 
pressed me a lot with his driv- 
ing. I am looking forward to 
working with him." 

Zanar di still baa three Tnriy- 
car races before the end of the 
season and is contracted to 
the American team until the 
end of December, bat then- 
owner Chip Ganassi has 
given him special dispensa- 
tion to test a Williams in Bar- 
celona next week. 


Cycling 


Festina ruled out of World Championships 


T HE Festina team, thrown 
out of the Tour de France 
amid drug allegations, will 
miss next month's World 
Championships as the French 
Cycling Federation yesterday 
adjourned disciplinary pro- 
ceedings a gain.<tf them, writes 
William Folheringham. 

The federation's president 
Daniel Raai said in Paris that 
the judicial authorities had 
forced its hand in opting for a 
delay but added that, since 
the riders may be disciplined 
by the International Cycling 


Union, “they will not be able 
to be selected for the World 
Championships”. 

Yesterday Marcel Wust. a 
Festina member who 
the Tour de France, was first 
across the line in Leon as the 
Tour of Spain headed east 
The only recognised sprinter 
left in the race, the German's 
75th professional stage win of 
his career proved straight- 
forward as a headwind across 
the monotonous plains from 
Burgos ensured that no seri- 
ous attempts were made to 


trouble Spain's Abraham 
Olano, the holder of the yel- 
low jersey. That can wait for 
tomorrow's mountain stage 
around Segovia. 

A genial multilingulst, 
Wust is the only member of 
the peloton to dabble in jour- 
nalism. win “pain and suffer- 
ing diaiy" is cult reading for 
cycling fans who surf the 
Internet *, although his latest 
update will be more about 
speed and glory. 

* Marcel Wust can be found 
at www.cydingneujs.com 



Jumping for Joy . . . Bayyadi (second right) clears the fourth last on his way to a debnt victory over hurdles at Fontwell photograph: juuan Herbert 

Dr Fong in good health for Ascot 


Graham Rock 


A S Aldan O’Brien dith- 
ers over Second Em- 
pire's participation 
in the Queen Eliza- 
beth n Stakes at Ascot on Sat- 
urday Henry Cecil reported 
that Dr Fong was in peak 
form for the race. 

Dr Fong narrowly defeated 
Desert Prince at Royal Ascot, 
and has not been seen out 
since winning the Prix Eu- 
gene Adam at Maisons-Laf- 
fitfce two months ago. 

"He's very well,” said Cecil. 
“He has had' a rest, but he has 
been trained for the race. His 
best trip is probably a mile 
and me, but we don’t have 


races over that distance." 
Asked If he thought Dr Fong 
could confirm his superiority 
over Desert Prince, the 
trainer said that the going 
would be a vital factor. 

“This is likely to be foster 
ground, and It will be who- 
ever likes the ground most. If 
it was soft it would make the 
mile a bit stlffer. which would 
obviously suit him. I hope he 
is a bit stronger now. He's a 
fresh horse, and a stiff mQe at 
Ascot is better than a sharp 
mile," 

Lynda Ramsden main- 
tained the fine form of her 
team at Beverley yesterday, 
when she sent out Northern 
Accord to land the End Of 
Season Handicap, the narrow 


winner completing a treble 
for Kieren Fallon. 

Mrs Ramsden will hand in 
her licence at the end of the 
season, and it is expected that 
her Breckenbrough House 
stable will be sold to Dr John 
Hollowood, a local business- 
man who has horses with 
Andy Turn ell and Tim Eas- 
terby. The name of the new 
trainer has not yet been 
revealed, but Oxfordshire- 
based Tumell has visited the 
stable in the past few weeks. 

A punter from Forest Gate 
in East London was celebrat- 
ing after being the biggest in- 
dividual winner of the Tote 
Jackpot dividend at Beverley. 
He won £161,346 having man- 
aged to select £2.40 worth of 


winning lines. The total Jack- 
pot pool was £752,762 with a 
winning dividend of £67.277. 

J ulian Wilson retired as 
racing correspondent for BBC 
television at the end of last 
year and his autobiography. 
Some You Win, was published 
yesterday. 

This readable story of a 
career in the racing media 
recounts in detail his disap- 
pointment at not replacing 
Peter O'Sullevan as the BBC 
race commentator. O'Sulle- 
van did not retire from broad- 
casting on his 65th birthday 
as Wilson had anticipated. 

“I felt betrayed,*' he said, 
having misunderstood an ear- 
lier conversation with 
O'Sullevan. 


He crtiticises the recent 
changes in BBC presentation, 
introduced by Malcolm 
Kemp, the senior horse racing 
producer. “The coverage was 
to be less elitist, more pacey 
and directed at a younger au- 
dience,” writes Wilson, inno- 
vations which he dismisses as 
“dumbing down." 

Down but not out was Tony 
McCoy at Fontwell yesterday. 
The champion was beaten on 
the first four favourites then 
gave up his final ride on Mar- 
tin Pipe's Sharp Embrace in 
the fifth, complaining or the 
effects of dehydration. 

He stated that he would see 
how he was in the morning 
before deciding whether to 
ride at Perth today. 
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Goodwood Jackpot card with guide to the form 



GRAHAM ROCK 

TOP FORM 

2.30 

BMh 

Prairie Falcon 

3.00 

Cants Kb Brave (nap) 

Ceuta Ke Bren 

3.30 

Hert>OfOBCB(M>) 

SampoerarStar 

400 

Chester 9mm 

CTmxter House 

4.35 

Dmdng Mystery 

Eaxtera Prophets (nap) 

505 


Dancing Lawyer 

535 

BoM King 

PqrOnM 


Straight six furtongs wffli winning bop 
Gradients and stop tends not ideal far 
Going; Good to Firm. * OonotBS Winters. 

Draw: High numbers test in 50& 

Ssi?M day wlmm: Ncni; 

BtUcarad flrtf thgK 5.05 Desert Tkne. Vtewrwfc Nora. 

Figures In brackets alter horse's name denote days shea fast outing. 
Jjunpe. 
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2 0Q BOLLINGS* CHAMPAGNE SBtiES HANDICAP {Amateur riders) 
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Chester runners and riders 
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Lcft-handad (rack. ]i£t over Im rand, urfth a iirHn. Sharp tunc, but long distance mats 
provkSa stltt lest of stamina. 

Gofcv Good. * Derates bTnterc. 

Draw: Low numbere test In sprtits. 

Sewn day wham: 4^5 Bfto. 

BUrared test teae: 120 Prideway. Vriomfc 4.55 Top Of The Form. 

HgiaBG In brackets after horse's name denote days since last outing- J Jumps. 

g^0HOfflH WEST RACfHG CLUB MAIDEN STAKES 2V0 


71 £3,355 (7 declared) 
iw 
2» 

3D 

*6) 

60) ... 

8(1) DO Mm tam II Itotfn 6-9 J Croud! 85 

7(7) 0 BmCroh p 4)1* Jams 8-9 C Lowaw 87 

BiBtaft-t 1 9-4 J R Stownaa 8-1 Dm Qrria. 10-1 Taotcus 



GQui)94) 8 CVrir — 

P Ctaopde^itan 9-0 DlhM — 

C Brian 3-0 — K Outer — 

tori (52) D UcCsto M W 4 (Kama BB 

OTJ Dump 8-9 — B tail rose 


2 a g0MRDEN CLASSIFIED STAKES 


‘6f £3,838(11 declared) 

540000 SnriaM (0) P tens 4-8-E JFEta* « 

naan 0 Eraitarijwmpwaiwin 3 - 9-1 a But a 

3 IE) 125070 riritag (20) P)Uft*ain 3-9-1 Dlfetaffl* 88 

4(B) 005456 lteriroaJgeatninAllta1«y3-9-1 JBncerP) 16 

5(S) 004064 Bn QZ) (D) J Eve 99-0 C UrotaUBO 

8(3) 800000 tarim tar te R)Uss JCU bb 7-9-0 GBanM* 83 

7 pi) 3)0302 Orotan (71 mil Sabmai 3 -S -17 0 ftdtaad 89 

SPQ 22120 Be PncSoi 64) fflJBmy 3^-12 ... J Carrol 87 

9(7) 50LE4) BkenriBljNLttitaD 3-8-12 J Wrowr U 

WM OOOCOO nwb (B)0) Us. JQwt 5-8-11 S MMro« B 

Tie 31000 CtatataDBqnqj Benv 3-8-8 X Droll 1 88 

Brian? 5-2 Kin. 4-1 Eh Portal 5-1 Brin. 7-1 La VHnb. bu He. 6-1 tncJrin). 12-1 Cn^cstt* 

3 0 A WEATNERBY5 ANN WUJAMS0N RETIREMB'fT NURSERY 
rnm\M HANDICAP 2Y0 

7f £4.358 (tOdedared) 

1 nj 213406 Badbrl taro M (13 B rib 9-10 D Btaad SB 

2(7) 7301 Bka Star p2) N Lnnden 9-2 JWeairoteU 

3(0 020336 Aatoori (12) UCtaroi 8-6..- A Cktaaa 88 

4(5) 113213 CtaW (12) BFttnj 6-3 — M Fenton » 


Perth (N.H.) 



TONY RALEY 

TOP FORM 

3.10 

Hand Of Straw 

Rinas Maior 

2.40 

BrawaMes way 

Brambles Way 

3.1D 

Head CbspMn 

Tsanga 

340 

Johns Dw Boy 

Any Port 

4.10 

Arctic Fox 

Wise Horan 

440 

Sandabar 

Sandabar 


Right handed effort of iXm wtti 280yds iuwi Frit easy track uffli 
Stag Chases: Good; Htedes: Good. Good to Firm m places. * Denotes 

Sevan day wbrnars: None 

BSntoarad teat Gam: None Vfenredt 2.40 Feel A Line. 

Figures In brackets after hone's name denote days since last outing- FJTaL 


turns. 


2 dj 0BALLA1HE HOUSE HOTEL NOVICE HURDLE 


'3m 1 10yds £2,697 (7 declared) 


OUJBJ 
211-W 
15-8 hand Of* 

1 jaepHL 




WJJ0Tlea5-10-10. Rl 

A Wdans 6-10-10 A F HcCor'4 

UdsrMi 7-10-10 C HcCmnrt aa 

k (lM) Mr, D Ttarostn 5-10-10 ft r 

uitxm 


itmna r-io-io — 

atom 7-10-10 — ._ 

8-10-5 ....._ 


Dr 6 CcTOtt 

1 (12) M R Fom 6- 10-5 - uro 0 Ford s 

im. 3-1 Etas Ita 9-2 Tarti. 6-1 PeamBfc Den. 7-1 AtaPnxe. *2-1 Coopesn 


try MCELROY PRINTHTS CLADflNG HURDLE 

Aa ft tU2m 110yds £2.840 IB declared) 

5G253MriteteBfflmmPllairidnG-ii-5— ABril* e 

2 35M3 *tat»W(D)Wtenn6-11-5 R Sta B7 

3 133-13 BronUH War RIQ UreHflwtoY 9-1 1-2 PltanteBO 

MteAEttta«a2)m)LL(tafi*10-13 8 Stvpri 89 

HM5-5 SronaOn (1* ECftF tttta 7-iP- M 0 Urf ararort B 88 

2ESO-33 FWAUl*(Suteimni4-W-8 _ . — .BRanflog* 86 

O-S0Tntatadip3)^HGruh»B-1l>-8 H Grind 82 

HHP2 Sfltt«^0ceaii«6J7)lB)RFtrtl&-iQ-7 B KcfirTOk (3)* B7 

_ 3-1 Eksntts Utev- 5-2 Out Ch A Brannp. 7-1 Samanui. 8-1 ripete. fatti A Una. SqDke'^ OcnHln. 

ID-1 Dona m 50-1 IrtaoSta 


0 0 CLERICAL MEDICAL HANDICAP HURDLE (Amateur riders) 


'Zm 4H 10yds £3.485 (5 decJared) 

52-143 (taara#dJick(WH 0 D)(BF)U ratma 5 - 11-10 


. m Bnitan (5) es 


, (10-1)- 9 ran. iX, ax. (p Hteloml 

Tola: Cl Btt El .20. £2.40. £2. 10 Dual F: 75.30. 
CSF: C6.11 T/lcase £30.23 Mon Runner: 
Renquteta a Or 

KACRPOri £3260. OUADPOT: £520 

FONTWELL 

XSO tom at 1 lOrite Htajt 1, BAYYA1H, 
C Llewellyn [6-1 ); 2. Braucba ( 1 - 2 'lav ). X 
QaUsnHm (25-1). 8 ran IX. 2 (D Bar- 
*4lo)Tote.C5ettP1 40 Cl 10.C4J* EXialP 
Casj.CSF'CliaB Maouoeon 
2JM C2ri at lioyds Hdte): 1. ABILOV, 
Sort* anuenao (i6-n. X Tram ta roalci 
rie-ir. a, WriaH pari! (M-D. 5-2 lav Zara 
Zvmm. 12 ran Sri), hd (J Briaaen Tom- 
C2T.80; USD. £220. £3.70. Dual F. £547 BEL 
CSF; £34435 TrlcasI E3.3B430. NB: 
Cm. 

XSO Eta St Cbk 1 , «BMTB» BOlIBBt, B 
Rowell (8-1): 2, Oteasar (10-11; 3, Cyril 
Henry (Sfi-l). evens <» Pallaaium Boy. B 


ran 2X. ft. (R Buckler) Tmk CflOO; Cl.70. 
£230. E33U Oval F: £20.40. CSF: C70.11. 
Tricnal: Cl ,71636. 

3JM <2 bi 81 1 lOyda HdteXI, CANTON 
VEKTURB, P Hide (2-1): 2, VeoYs Afleo- 
dro (11-6 lav); 3, Gamy’s Pride (B-3). 6 
ran Shd. IK (S Woods) Toro: £230: Ci.oa 
El SO. Duri F. C3.7D. CSF; C632. ABt Hit The 
Bid. 

430 (3m at IlOydi CAR 1, DBUTV’S 
GUESS, w Uarston (0-1); X D rmu m iu 
ft 0-1); X Qtedetone (8-3). 5-4 lav Hyttere 
Chans*). 7 ran SSL 1. (P Bowen) Trie: CBj®. 
£5.90. £4 iO. Dual F: £22-60. Computer 
Sffaimn For eene£ £7353. 

430 (Zn 81 IlOydm Hdtop 1, TKUR 
LAKI, M A Fltzoerakl (7-4): 2, Certta 
‘ (12-1); X Cmtanr tew (60-1). 


5-8 lav OnriorwUlle. B ran 13. 7. (S Dow) 
Tote. C5B0; £130. £2.40, £2-1 0 Dual F: 
Cl330CSF:Ciaa5. 

PLACBPOTi £ 6 . 105 . 40 . OUADPOTi 
£73460 


613025 ftataa{11)Phs&8-: . 


JFEgaa* IB 


50 

6(3) 

70 

8(10 04«30 Seen CoboTreri ( 21 ) UE 4 uSiewi 7-10 — A McCvttqr (4 « 

90 B 34404 HUto (Q E ABUXi 7-10 — IB Scnto 0 

WB 085025 BodM 9 |ta ( 4 ) UWtaaty 7-10 J lam* »7 

BfOtnff 7-2 Cadri. 9-7 Bin Stro. 6-1 Hadete. 8-1 Bortrot Uula. AaxraL Prattor- DteBs, Borin S 9 M. 


536240 Prtto«*y(I4) A Brin 8-2 B Mata (3)* « 

605 tatro Tirol pi) H Fdw 7-ii p tagro m * 

CtaTrtat(21)UI*ianeu7-iO — A KcCvtby 


0^g049*S HANDICAP SHOWCASE RACE) 



im 7f1 95yds £8.364 {13 dadarecg 

RteWmm kh SLanroai 5 - 9-10 ...C Tnpro (3) B 

rigM Wn CBI) MW Estebf 4-9-9 J lam *90 

(. s 

1 A Bidn 6-8-11 — • G Brodari IS 

UBUftnefey 4 - 8-9 ACMtaa 88 

f *j«s3-e-7 retail)* P 

M*»W WSupi* 88 

. (19) KJP Evans 5-6-6 JFEgu* « 

CniBBlJCJltai 7-8-5 A UcCrotiy (3) 8t 

(J3W Wftetarae 5-8-2 A firoTO S4 

UBrroan 8 - 7-10 D Dam# W* 82 

W tabunr 0-7—10 — S taroro 1 7B 


Best eroty-mindng trifltyj: 7-2 Sadtata 1- Ti. 4-1 Bortov K1 
lArthai Tjnu (L Tl, 9-1 Burnt U. 11-1 Cofltac Jlfctaffl. 12-1 Junta 
T) 

C, Oorot A MPi; L UdMta; T. Trie. 


83.8-1 Irizato 
K.H1). 16-1 


lOtLL 


^ b 20 HESWA11 coNDmoNs stakes zyo 


7M 22yds £4,739 (4 declared} 

2610 Dnlfi lack tana (36) Sr H Snnro 6-2 

642022 gawta pharnni 9-0 .. 

03400 Hritata ItRte (47) D UcCan W " _L. 
10-11 ball's lad. Qum. 53 Qvqbvb. HM WdU 


A I 

X Drotoy — 

■ J DCrororo 0 


im 

16 

80 

4na 

6(1 '7) 
8(7) 

8® 

■mi 

M0 

11(41 

120 

rang 


TARPORLEY HANDICAP 

51 £3.615 {13 declared) 

015000 CbnyCta (18) (CD) P Evans 3-10-0 


032000 riyG«(3S)Gltau3rai3-9-ll 

000030 Ptgmi m OErota 3-9-3 
400040 tapadn(lQ 
001031 BUnRIBteroq 
002253 SftireGvfelB) 


JFEbm 8 S 

A tat 83 

D Batad 88 

MBtansnanl 3-8-13 Ml Gftta Sf 

D Nttofc 4-ft-U . h Bk±rorian«a 0 

ocrapran 6-8-10 Altai* 88 


wiai sromt iarne(«m(H^uuBfnr»is-B-io A Crtane* » 

220001 nanbm tag (Tiffin ex) (D) A Bafcy 3-8-6 G Cater n 

100606 JatTntatenjEpr 3-9-5 ... J UcArtfy (7) 88 

411103 PUtajj^urii (18) ran JBeny 8-8-4 K Oeitey * 88 

501060 M* te Batetonffl OTP E*sre 5-S-1 .... Iff Sqqri 88 


050-30 Ml EroMkrost (15)0>1 UWEastatv 3-7-13 j ___ .. 

HH500 Tap Of Ibc Fira (S) (D) K ft® 4-7-13 A UcCwBiy (9* BZ 

200325 Itacqpteivfe (27) (Dim J Gary 7-7-1 1 FBndtey(7)* 86 

Baabw 9-2 btnggK TiutL 5-t Squrf Cairo 6-1 BBa 7-1 Ptensn FSng. S-1 rid Testa Ftagta Jx*. 


2 1-5301 TsroRR (33) (ED)fiU Uwe6-11-9 ... C 

3 5TB32- Piggy 6HOH1 (£07) (CD) Un 0 Iliimsai r-11-1 rote E J 

4 -55413 Head Chrorili (12) eDmirooiBKGatah 7-11-0 

6 (B3I3 WEndyVtay (23) (W) A Ji.tanmFFi 5-10-12 J 

BetaRF 9-4 Ifcad Qrocta J-i re® Garin 4-1 Isrosa. Wndy Vtar. 9-2 Dbimok) JKJl 


)•» 


P)' 


0 Jlt\ ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND HANDICAP CHASE 

Wri*tw3m £4.879 (8 declared) 

1 63101 Aay Pen(2l) (CD) A JL1aranflRE)S-l2-lO Hr S 

2 IPTtP Ctenle Csrtect ooq N MriU 12-12-0 ... 

3 4611-4 Hester Banrd P3) (0) P Ux»en 10-li-ij, 

4 U212-P J*B*TteiBn»(1B)(CD)H Masai 17- 11-9 _.. 

5 5334-4 Wndkqp (1711(D) M& J Star 9-11-1 

fi AD-02 Le Denial (IB) ItoDThoram 11 - 11 -O . B Stares 83 

7 &GS5 Seta Bata (19) U Tatra? 6-10-6 C HeCanta 80 N 

8 452P3- BttacrBCA(T2D) (D) JBrtes M-10-0 L OTtera B 

Brtta IMAavAn 7-2 Lr Oman. 4-1 SbserBead. 6-1 Oxfanp 7-1 CtocCcnatt 10-1 StaBacfa. 
12-liuns The Bw. 16-1 tacrart. 


- A MM 
._ . B Gnat 
Mr C Storey 


0SLBIGOYNE HIGHLAND MALT WHISKY NOVICE CHASE 


2m 4f 11 0yds £4.1 82 (6 declared) 

1F163- Altata{t33)ttsUfte«ri l f(<-lb-U P Bwo — 

E3G6-5 Carorororta(Gta(3q(quitwnin) 6-10-13 B Hroriao B7 

34W- Urotatalbltaro (138) U: SBrattmu MO-13 Hr H Brettm (5) 88 

D6PF BTOflalBeleiro 9) HUasoi 9-10-IJ . — _ _B, 

OfietP 8teer Peart fl47)je*tte, r-io-13 . . 

065-42 tabUroee (22) M Totfuaei 5-10-10 . . 

1-2 Ante: Fro. 5-1 IHio Hare. 6-1 Comenu Sen. 10-1 Sin Fetf. 16-1 taka! Retain. £5-1 

Marital Rartni. 


JL HifilNEBUNG INSURANCE NOVICE HURDI£ 

■ r /IV2m 110yds E2.7BB (7 declared) 

■22311 Srodrier (1S| (CO) Uis M Rswb-; 5-11-10 Hr A Deaaq (9) *51 

2205- MdMTrinderton (FZfl HAteonte (-10-10 HHcMftQ 89 

32140- Standee A Ana (172) P) C Grad 5-10-10 B State — 

Piatatat {FBI WHmmnl *-!£*-? .... 8 Urodta — 

IBM Sabre Dmsr(M2)R Altai 4-10-8 B Men 88 

fr Tkrarite(Plfl) GBcctfi J-10-fl . B GrortUy 83 

04- Hrota8ff35)PMonfcrii 5-10-5 . A Dottta — 

Beotec 4-5 Smto. 3-1 Grom lUnutri. 7-1 Puaercn 10-1 Saanuer A Aan. 16-1 Mnsl. aw Ddn 
Mur, 33-1 Taratta 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 




GOODWOOD 

CHESTER 

PERTH 


ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 

Am Mnuia . trow tCMeu 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

771 781 

772 782 

773 783 

0891 222 780 
0891 222 790 
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Football 

David Lacey on the FA’s concern over the England coach and his unorthodox sidekick 




D uring the press 
briefing which fol- 
lowed last Friday’s 
meeting between 
Glenn Hod die and the Foot- 
ball Association international 
committee, the following 
question was put to its chair- 
man. Noel White: “Are you 
concerned that perhaps the 
En gland manager is not what 
he appears to be?" 

White admitted: “There are 
a couple of problems we will 
take on board in our forth- 
coming discussions.” 
Undaunted, the inquisitor 
pressed on: “Are those prob- 
lems enough to, if you like, 
see Mr Hod die impeached?" 

At this point the hacks fell 
about, since playing three in 
defence or not starting a 
World Cup game with 
Michael Owen is hardly a 
crime against the state. In 
fact Hoddle’s situation would 
strike a chord with Franz Kaf- 
ka. since be has been put into 
the dock by the media with- 
out really knowing what of- 
fence he is supposed to have 
committed. 


Friday's exchanges, how- 
ever, belonged more to the 
world of W S Gilbert, for what 
we now have is Trial by 
Drewery. Eileen. Drewery, 
that is, the middle-aged 
healer in whom noddle's faith 
has resided since she cured 
his hamstring injury while, 
as an 18-year-old Tottenham 
player, he was dating her 
daughter. So much so that 
Hoddle is a non-executive 
director of Mrs Drewery's 
company. The Lychgate 
Sanctuary. 

The England coach's 1998 
World Cup diary, containing 
a number of indiscretions 
even if no actual confidence 
was broken, win not see him 
leaving the Job prematurely, 
but the Drewery link might 

According to White the ma- 
jority of the international 
commi ttee are b ehind Hoddle, 
but Graham Kelly, the FA'S 
chief executive, has revealed 
that three-quarters of them , 
at least 11 oat of 15, see the 
coach's relationship with 
Drewery as an issue. 

Hoddle has implied that if 


the FA attempts to prevent 
Hm making hia healer avail- 
able to any member of the 
England squad who frrfg the 
need to consult her. he will 
walk out In the history of 
England managers this is as 
bizarre as it gets. Compared 
with Hodflle's healer, Don Re- 
Tie’s dossiers and the old 
fiampq who torched Bobby 
Robson before the 1990 World 
Cup were minor issues. 

FTom a strictly footballing 
point of view the press are 
hounding Hoddle about 10 
months too soon. His present 
England contract has two 
years to run and the team 

have only just begun the task 
of qualifying for the 2000 
European Championship. Bad 
! results against Sweden 
Bulgaria next June and .the 
question of who 'should take 


En gland to the 2002 World 

Cup might then be a more 
valid subject for debate. 

' Admittedly Englan d have 
hardly leapt out of the start- 
ing-blocks towards Euro 2000 
but victories over Bulgaria at 
home on October 10 and Lux- 
embourg in the Grand Duchy 
four days later would help 
repair the damage. 

Yet even if England emerge 
victorious from both of these 
matrhaa Hrtdrflo can no longer 
win- to the press's satisfac- 
tion. He might have qualified 
for the World Cup at the first 
attempt, and done so more- 
over with a series of outstand- 
ing performances from his 
team in Georgia. Poland and 
Italy, but the book earned 
him the media’s yellow card 
and now Drewery has his crit- 
ics reaching for the red. 


Hoddle has not helped mat- 
ters by distancing .himself 
and his players from repor- 
ters and using the media to 
lay .false trails for opposing 
coaches In matters of team 
selection. What will concern 
the FA, however, is being 
made to look foolish at having 
appointed as national coach 
someone who is prepared to 
involve a healer as his side- 
kick to England affairs. 

Hoddle talks lucidly and 
well about the game but when 
he affirms his faith in 
D rew ery ’ s powers he lapses 
Into the simplistic earnest- 
ness of the converted- Then 
he can sound like Rodney 
Trotter, of Only Fools and 
Horses., to whom Del Boy 
would invariably retort “You 
plonker!” This, in effect Is 
what the more strident head- 
lines have been saying. since 
Hoddle’s book recorded that 
his only mistake in toe World 
Cup had been to leave 

Drewery behind. 

At Srst it seemed astound- 
ing that not one of the inter- 
national committee was pre- 


The book earned him the media 
yellow card and Drewery has 
the critics reaching for the red 


pared to take any oF this UP 
Sdto Hoddle at last Fridays 
meeting: Then ag^. wba 
could they have asked him. u 
can be assumed that the num- 
ber of FA councillors who 
have had dealings with heal- 
ers or know what is involved 
is minimal. 

In the secular world of pro- 
fessional football, healers are 
lumped in with spiritualists, 
fortune-tellers, flat-earthers 
and those old ducks on the 
ctf piers who cl a i m to be 
in touch with the other side. 
In these eyes Drewery is to 
Hoddle what lucky blue suits 
were toRevle. 

yet while the doubters on 

the international committee 
may not understand healing 
they do understand the mock- 
ing headlines, and it is these 
which will continue to under- 
mine Hoddle’s standing. He 
could be the first England 
coach-manager to be laughed 
out of office before his team 
have seriously foiled. 

Even the early Christians 
hart a rough idea of why toe 



Worthington Cup, second round, second leg 

Wimbledon 2 Portsmouth 1 (agg : 3-3 after 90min) 


Kinnear reacts with 
the heavy brigade 


Nick Callow 


P ORTSMOUTH, start- 
ing a goal to the good, 
forced the tie into 
extra-time with a 
spirited defensive perfor- 
mance against the stronger 
Premiership qualities of 
Wimbledon. Alan Ball's side 
were hanging on from toe mo- 
ment Efan Ekoku levelled on 
aggregate with his fourth goal 
in five matches with just over 
half an hour to go. 

It appeared they had little 
chance of survival but the 
goalkeeper Aaron Flabavan 
recovered from a shaky start 
to make a series of outstand- 
ing saves. 

Wimbledon paid for miss- 
ing four good chances in the 
first eight minutes as the 
Portsmouth goalkeeper foiled 
an early test of his ability to 
cut out crosses. Flahavan 
then was saved by goal-line 
clearances from Sammy Igoe 
and Alan McLaughlin, each 
keeping out headers from 
Ekoku. 


Portsmouth did not get the 
ball out of their own half until 
the 12th minute but took the 
lead in the 19th. McLoughlin 
worked a short comer with 
Igoe. who crossed from toe 
byline to the near post and 
the captain Adrian Whitbread 
forced the ball in with a half- 
volley. 

Wimbledon, now trailing 
3-1 overall, were obliged to 
throw men forward and 
nearly equalised through Carl 
Leabum. Then, after 27 min- 
utes. Neal Ardley equalised 
with a powerful shot from 25 
yards, putting the match ef- 
fectively back to its starting 
point. 

Portsmouth were denied a 
convincing hold on the tie’ 
shortly before half-time when 
a shot by Aloisi ballooned off 
Chris Perry’s leg on to the bar 
and Igoe’s follow-up header 
went wide off a post. 

The Wimbledon manager 
Joe Kinnear had rested nine 
probable starters in the first 
leg and appeared to confirm 
his club's lack of Interest in 
the competition by omitting 


seven of his preferred Pre- 
miership side for the start of 
fhic rrwfrh Blit his decision 
to send on Alan Kimble and 
Jason Euell for Duncan Jupp 
and Carl Cort for the second 
half betrayed his true ambi- 
tion and Wimbledon now 
chased the gamp with vigour 
Portsmouth sensibly did not 
invite Wimbledon on to them 
and pushed forward when 
they could hut Ekoku brought 
Wimbledon level on aggregate 
in toe 54th minute. Leabum 
beat Whitbread in the air and 
the ball broke for Ekoku to 
r un clear and round Flaha- 
van. Portsmouth protested, 
for hand-ball or offside, but 
would have done better con- 
centrating on regroupingJ&in- 
near emphasised his hope of 
avoiding extra-time by send- 
ing on Andy Roberts for 
Damien Francis. 

Wlm bled on 1 4 -3-3 1 : Health Ardley. 
Cunningham. Perry. Thatcher: Francis 
(Roberta. 83mln). Jupp (Kimble, M). 
Kennedy: Ekefcu. Leabum. Cort (Euell. h-t>- 
Portsmouth {0-3-2}: Flahavan; 

Thorgersen. Awford. Parrott. WtUtbnMd. 
Simpson: Peron. UcLoughlm. Igoe; Alotal. 
Claritfge. 

H a i fa ; M Riley (Leeds). 



Extension lead . . . Adrian Whitbread, right opens the scoring at Selhurst Park Inst night to put Portsmouth 3-1 up on aggregate photograph: Gary m prior 
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Football League set to launch 
pay-per-view in the new year 


Cambridge United 1 Sheffield Wednesday 1 (agg: 2-1) 

Benjamin brings the house down 


Trevor Haylett 


I T WAS not Fancy Dan foot- 
ball that brought down 
Wednesday last night, 
rather a supreme example of 
honest virtues from uncom- 
plicated professionals of the 
Thtrrt Division. Cambridge, 
who twice at the start or the 
Nineties were l wo games 
from reaching Wembley, are 
back on the cup trail. 

They managed to protect 
their single-goal advantage 
from the first game thanks to 
their Hillsborough hero. Tre- 
vor Benjamin, who scored a 
meaty header lfi minutes 
from tune Soon after Jamie 
Campbell had handed 
Wednesday a lifeline by put- 
t ing through his own goal. 

There was no question that 
Cambridge were prepared to 
sit on their laid. Sensing that 


the opposition was an egg- 
shell waiting to crack they 
wasted no opportunity in 
hoisting the ball up and be- 
yond Wednesday’s back line, 
forcing them to turn back 
towards their goalkeeper. 

The tall and powerful 
striker Benjamin, the scorer 
of the Hillsborough winner a 
week ago. was a focal point in 
Cambridge's attacks and. 
with the promising Martin 
Butler running everything 
down alongside him. it can 
have been no more a comfort- 
able experience for Danny 
Wilson’s side than Selhurst 
Park and Wimbledon had 
posed on Saturday. 

It was not just muscle and 
lung power from Cambridge, 
they also possessed nimble 
footwork in tight areas and a 
stream of weU-Oigbted crosses 
deserved to acliieve the reward 
of a goal. Midway through the 


first half Des Walker was 
forced to come to Wednesday's 
rescue when he headed Alex 
Russell’s left-wing centre to 
safety as Kevin Pressman 
watched another dangerous 
ball fly across his goalmouth. 

When they were not absorb- 
ing pressure, the Yorkshire- 
tnen broke out determinedly 
and put Cambridge’s goal 
under some threat. Andy 
Booth nodded wide a free-kick 
swung over by Paolo Di Canio 
while the Italian himself tested 
Aijan van Heusden shortly 
after. When Dl Canio whipped 
over a clever ball from the left 
close to half-time it evaded 
everybody including the lurk- 
ing Booth at the for post 

Benito Carbone, having 
gone down first holding his 
face and later his ankle, 
limped out of toe tie before 
the Interval. He had been less 
of an influence than his com- 


patriot Dl Canio, while at the 
start of the second half there 
were signs that Wim Jonk, a 
mtrtftelri playmaker who two 
months ago had appeared in 
the World Cup semi-final, was 
starting to become a promi- 
nent feature in toe game. 

The Dutchman’s firm volley 
looked to be arrowing its way 
Into the for comer when Van 
Heusden put an arm in the 
way to turn it round fora cor- 
ner. On the hour Benjamin 
thought he had made the dif- 
ference again only for Jon 
Newsome to hack clear a shot 
after Benjamin had met a free- 
kick ahead of Kevin Pressman. 

C-Wd- UnBad (4-*4| Van Heusden; 
Chansry. Duncan, Joseph. Campbell; 
Taylor. Russell. Wanleas. Mustoe; Bufler. 
Benjamin. 

S h e ffi eld Wednesday (*<KJ) Pressman; 
Newsome (Bsrrett. 80ml n). Thoms. 
Walker. Hlnencliffe: Atherton, Jonk 
(Samettl. 80). Briscos; Carbone 
(Alexaneeraofl. *3|. Booth. CH Canio. 
ndrie M Hale ay (Welwyn Carden City). 


I HE Football League is 

I set to launch pay-per- 
view televised matches in 
the new year. Six or seven 
matches will be shown In 
addition to the Nation- 
wide League games already 
broadcast on Sky Sports on 
Friday and Sunday. 

The cost to the viewer 
will be £5 to £10. The deal 
has yet to he finalised, but 
Sky is the favourite to win 
the broadcasting rights. 

There remains one size- 
able obstacle to overcome: 
a bearing in the Restrictive 
Practices Court In January 
which may rule that clubs 
should he allowed to negoti- 
ate TV deals individually, 
and not through the Foot- 
ball League. 

George Graham Insisted 
it was business “as usual** 
yesterday after Leeds 
turned down a Tottenham 
request to speak to hi™ 
about their managerial va- 
cancy. The former Arsenal : 


manager has been strongly 
linked with Spurs ever 
since they sacked Christian 
Gross on September 5. But 
Leeds told them It would 
cost £6 million to prise him 
away from Elland Road. 

*Tve been told by Peter 
Ridsdale that Spurs have 
made an inquiry for me,'* 
said Graham in a reference 
to the Leeds chairman, 
"but the club have refused 
them permission to talk to 
me, so as far as Tm con- 
cerned it’s work as usuaL 

The Bury manager Neil 
Warnock has valued his 
goalkeeper Dean JOely at 
£4 million in response to 
interest from Sheffield 
Wednesday. 

The West Bromwich mid- 
fielder Enzo Maresca. who 
made his First Division 
debut in the 2-0 home de- 
feat by Bradford on Sun- 
day, win captain the Italy 
Under-18 side to face Eng- 
land on October 13. 



Results 


IlOlO 
II 7* 


111 1 
Johnston (j 


Football 

WORTHINGTON CUP 
Se c o n d -round, second leg 
Bh rato g h OT i I)) 6 Macclesfield iOI O 

Ndlevu '. IH 3-4*3 

Ar.fccv 3‘ LO-it M.irvin«i 
Rowctt iSG. Jcnn-ojn pj 
lagg 

■wdford C lU' 9 HdMw (01 1 

SSl.lhO ■*. PjfODan W 

Bcogrio V i*vm 0.7J7 

Pcppur l/T lagg &-TJ 

Cambridge Utd (0! T Staff Wad (01 1 

Bmanin r* C-jmpball 69 (ogl 

0.6,13 lagg: 2-1) 

Charttna (II 1 

loud* 10 

lag::. 3-fl‘ 

CHaawr (01 0 

Z'ja 
(3fl8- 0-41 

OwrtarfWd ill < Le leea ws r v0| 3 

Hrwaid 23 Heskay 5? 

4 5bS Foroon B7 

Wilson » 

lajtJ- Ml 

Crewe mi 2 Matd 6 (01 0 

Riven W 66 3,089 

iogg. 3-11 

Hud (1 ) 4 Battae j I) 3 

Brawn -12 Jonson 36 

flioch 42 yjuni JohonSOn TV 

4 22b Gardner r) 

lagg 3-tl 

Notun Forwat (01 o Leyton Orient id! O 

0.302 UW8- Ml 

d out f iaw d |0| O Coventry |3| 4 

6 292 Boaicoge 

Dunlin 37; Whelan *a 
SoRvedt S3 

(agg. 0-5* 

Tkanmar* |D 3 W a cfo ssa l (H 1 

K ouman 33 Malkin 1 

L Jenee 63 5.765 

Irons S3 (ppm (agg - *-3l 


WM Ham .0, 1 

Ljmp.vij W 
(agg- i-r, 

Wigan ren 2 

f. "J 

Barlow 69 
3.403 

Wotvae ,0i 1 

tsiMKu 57 
15.431 

Wyoomba in i 

prawn 24 
S.633 


Northampton 101 O 

35.435 


Norwich ;?l « 

SclUnry 10 

Roberts 37 66 
ll« 2-41 
111 2 
Stein 31 60 
■a-|4 3-31 
10| I 
RcUrd 53 
t-vjg i-3* 

CONFERENCE! Cti-.-IXflum ; iv.-jung l. 
leak Tn 0 Rmndrn 5 D'roorHs i ;*md. 

Itrer IVoUing 0 Ki-Renng 3. 

fONTINS LEAGUE: P rem i er DtvWom 

BMcktmrn 3 AHvn Villa 1 lead He 
Morn Rotherham 0 Newcastle J 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
First Dfetdoni Arsenal 3 CfteKoa 2: Tct- 
Knhotn 0 Chariton 2 

Ctunr LEAGUE CUPt First round; 

Bangor c 1 Conwy i. caer&wg 3 Barry Tn 
£ 

Nationwide bold Cue irctkn a.- 

BaDymona I Camck 0. CiiRonvillr 3 Ban- 
gor 0. t ae M aa h CrusailmJ 0 Lir.fjvady 
Uld 1. Clmavsn 5 Dungannon Sw*Ks 0. 
UnbeM 3 Netny 0. 3 «c t kia Ci Ctcnuran 4 
LOfRd 1; OnUQh Tn I Bdlivdarc 2. Porta- 
down 1 Ards 0. 

Rugby Union 

WELSH NATIONAL LltOUt Frit Mr- 

Won: Tenfesuf 7d UWC 25. Monicg 13 
Tondu 15. PonlYinU 33 & Mates Ruta^J 1C 
WORLD CVPi Ausiralla 74 Tonga 0 Fnl 
3C. Wmtan 5un-&a IB 


Tennis 


CUP (Tokyai IM 
j Pamaodar ilfSi b: L Raymond iuS' 7-0. 
7-6. H N m o w l£lm>okl w J L« iTai. 
wan\ 7-5. 5-t.O Bwhua rhlhaua ; Belli 
bt M Saak) U.ip.inl 3-5. 6-3. 6-3. J H*- 
l»ri m eutl r (Fri tiKP? |U5| &-5, 6-3. E 
UhbodtMwa iRin< bt J HuSarcvj iSO«ahl 
6-3. »-i. A Fr Attar iU5) bt U Lua= iCMl 
6-2. 6-4 N Sowamotsu iJapin- U A 
Smasftncvj (tsn t-i G-3; T Tanajigam 
(TRai| bt V YesfilCd i Japan l 6-L 6-3 F U 
(Chlnai bt Mi-; a Jeon (S Kcr; 6-2. 6-0: L 
tbymond lUSI 2-5, 7-6; W SM-tfng (T#g) 
bt M Incur iJ.-gnn) 6-0 6-1 


ENT (Sonoartandj; 
E Oyrfmra (Dot) bt M Jou- 
bort <SAI 8-2. &-»; D taaptn (Swa) M C 
Taylor (GB) «-3. ret Z Ci lunn io i a (him) 
a M Massoraoa (GBI 6-?- 6-0; C Iw dt b 
iGBI bt F BarreO IGBI 6-1. 6-0: M Burio 
iGer) bt C Sctiuurmans (Bell 6-3. 6-0. L 
Partd na (GB) bt E Jells (GB) 6-4. 7-6; O 
IMbth (Tar) K N Egorova (Rut) 4-6. 
6-2. 6-3. K Karmr (Gar) M E Ertjovu (Cz) 
4-B. 7-5. 6-2 H Croak (GB) bt L Harbart 
(GB) 6-4. 6-7, 6-4; N Wwdh— (GB) bt 
L 'AKyoO |G0) 6-3, $-!S J Oaoraoo (GB) bt 
N Payne (GB) 6-4. 7-6: J Lutiuva (Rus) bt 
K Wame-KoUond (GB) 6-1. 6-0, L St ate 
back (Ger) tat K ElUott (GB) 6-3, 6-1; H 
Mat t h ew e (GB) bt M Le Sueur (SA) 6-0. 
6—2. S trim (Ger) bt V Davies (GB) 6-4. 
6-4: J Cbo o dhsey [GB) Bt C Bo mu (Bel) 
3-6. 6-1. 7-5. 

American Football 

NFL: NY GianB 7 Dallas 31. 

Baseball 


Boston 4 Tampa Bay 3 (i*l game); Boston 
4 Tamm Bay B (2nd); NT Yankees l deve- 
lend 4: Detroit 7 Kansas City 5; Toronto 3 
Bel a mere t; Mtmesoa 1 Cweago WS T. 
Annhoim 1 Toxaa B; Seatfe 5 OaUam) 2. 
NATIONAL LEAGUC: Cincinnati B PtlUa- 
JOipflia 5. San Francisco S Pitt sb ur gh 1. 


Cycling 


TfNIN OF SPAM serge IT (Burgos to 
Leon isasipnl: u Wuet (Ger) Lotus snr 
55mm 33sec: 2. A Edo (Spl Kehne; 3. S 
Smetamne iRual VHalido Segum. «. S 
Toutenborg ;Ger| us Foetal: A M 2berg 
iSwJzl Poet Swiss; B. P van Petggera (Bat) 
TVU; 7. F Gwd, IK1 Poltl. 8. N Henan l Bel) 
Uapei: a T HeOnan (Nen) TVU; IQ. A 
Tcnrmr (Bel) Lotto 11. S Commesso ih) 
Saem; 12. M van Heeswiik (Natn) Ratio- 
Dane 13. G Raimondi (III BresctalaC 14. E 
ftnguMB ;&pi Eaiapona; 15, G TreoO (US) 
Caniirra Tolto; 17. O ComenzlM (Swttzl 
Mopet: T6 l D Etxataarrta (Sp) Once, 19. C 
Poors (Boll Lace: 30. K HunSertmarK (Gar) 
Tetehom &■ same tame. OrwaEi 1. A 
Oia-w ispl Benesto 73iir thntn 37sec 2. L 
Jala&ert tFr) Onceet2Ssec3. J M Anhioz 
'Spl Banesto 31; 4. F Escarttn (Spl Ketme 
J8: 5. A ZueH* |Sm 21 Lotus 2.12: & D 
CTavBTB (Sp) ViMIIM SeQuroe 2.17; 7, R 
Hcras iSp) Xelme £36; 6. M Betban (Sp) 


BanestoZJSta A OaMeano (Sp) Euskahai 
004; ta L Armstrong (US) US Pasta) 3.20. 
11. ConmncliMl 4.10; 12. J C— taunao 
(Cot) Avtanca 424. 13. R Vlrenqoe (Fr) Lo- 
tus 4 JO 14, D Plaza (Sp) CotUfls 6-01: IS. 
M SerpeiHnJ (it) Bresoald 6 Si RL M Ser- 
rano (Sp) Ketrna M4 17, J L Rutatera (Sp) 
Kotow 7 .06; 16. F Garda Casas (Sp) Lena 
A33; 19. J Ottiezoto (Sp) Banesto UB; 20. 
M ZarrsboKe (Sp) Once 10 15. 


Sailing 


OLYMPIC CLASSSIS RIB ATT A 
(Sydney): lEMrab Weesert [after 7 races 
wttft Placard): 1. B Kendall (NZ) I6pw 2. F 
Metre* (Fr) *v. 3, J Crtap (Aua) 23; *. C 
Jomaon (GB) 31 4»er (one dscard): 1. 
Art Budgen (OB) W 2, C NichotaonrtE 
Smytn lAus) 27; 3. J/G Boyd (Aus) 33 3 M 
Hestbecfc/J P eraaon (Den) I7p4e. 


Fixtures 


(730 unless Haled) 

Football 

MKJH I tt fNnrOW CUPr 
second toot G Palace (0) v Bonr (3) |7jCS1; 
Everton (1) v HudderefieW |1) Man C 
(1) v Derby (1) (7-4S); Reading (01 v Bems- 
ley (31 (M6k 0) v Fulham (1 ) 

PVB); TOWfthOTl (3) v Brentford (2) (7.45) 
SCOTTISH ram LEABUM Cerec v 
si JotoNtone: Hearts v uotfierweii; Kil- 
mameek v Dundee (745). Aberdeen v 
Rar^ers (7.45): Dundee Utd v Durtermllne 
(7.45). 

FACUPi Tba l rwd mie l f yM e raplayei 

Penrftfi * EcdeshW UM; Rynopa CA v 
Cheddertom Hvngu v Gram* SMUiuU 
Bor ough y Paget mgra; Caniarbury C v 
MerPouee 

umEO ND I"*** 11 *- Pr eat de n P s Cam 
FM rwtoi eestanod To v Guhmer. 
fluwivv tMh v Lincoln Uld. Rrd Me 
War Betper Tn V KtadouU Tn; Bradford 
PA v Trttferd. 

HYMAN iffi-rwOT, ftd Hi M oc Braln- 
m Tn v Leyton Phwi 
N 4E TRABffi IXAGUfc HrM: Climeroe » 
Ramsboflom Utd; Si Helens Tn v Bootle. 
ARNOTT 1HBUNANC* NORTHERN 
LEABUM Wree M vislat tr Gubtaornuflfl Tn 
y BadUnglon: JBrrow v liarske uu 


Prwnler Ohrtaloa, Brlgg Tn v Buxton; HSf- 
lam v Osaos Alta; SheflieM v ThecMey. 
PONTINS UAOUM Pra ral ar DMdsw 
Birmtognam v Praeton (7.1S): Leeds v 
LakAetar (10) Hrato Batten v Weet Bram 

(7.0) ; Otdham v Wotverfiampten (7J0Y. Port 
Vale v Tranmere (34». 1— id (Til): 
Btaetapool V Nona County; Scarborough v 
Bradford C; Shoe Utd v SfexXport Win- 
ham v York. IMnk D ar ling ten v Chester 

6eM Ciaf. Hidl v Carlisle (2flj; Scunthorpe 
y Rdcftdsle (7.0); WaleaS v HartJepooi 
(20): Wigan v Kaltfin (7.0). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION) 
PMt Dtv, Brighton v Northampton (7J); 
ComPriage v Peterborough (7.0); Cotches- 
ter v Wimb ledon ; C Palace v Barnes CJU- 
Pngbam v OPR; Ipewtch v Bournemouth 

(7.0) : Mllhrali v Wycomoe 120); Ports- 
mouth v OrioixL 3wl n d on v Luton (7.1G). 
GILBERT LEAGUE CO Pi Hrat raraxlr 
Aberystwyth v Inter Cable-Tel: Caemarion 
Tn v Rhyl; Carmarthen Tn v Haverford- 
west HoiyweH Tn * Newtow n; TNS » Con- 
nan's Quay. 

Rugby Union 

WELSH NATIONAL LEAQlffe Hrat Hr- 

bdon: Treorchy » Bonymaen. 

Basketball 

BUnUdt LOB Qtr London v Derby. 

Ice Hockey 

ben BON « iB Wininr CUP; NewoesUe v 

BreewteB (7.15). 

• Australia yesterday quaEfled tor neat 
year's rugoy unton World Cup by running 
In 12 trine during a 74-0 mrastalng as 
Tonga m a South Puerile region qualifying 
maloti In Canberra. Rfl, be a ten 66-20 by 
Australia Iasi Friday, boat Western Samoa 
26-18 m the ibund-rotHn tournament end 
piay Tonga In Saturday s Snel marches. . 
The Samoans, who preriouriy boat Tonga 
S-2D. tecs Australia The top Ovwe skies 
horn Pie c ompaB doa quality automaBeaky. 

• Japan's Neoko Sewemelau, who la to 
raore after the tournament beet Anna 
Smashnwa of Israel 6-1. 6-2 In tha Prin- 
cess Cup tn TofeyoB earn e match against 
the defending champion Monica Seles, 
whom >na has never beman. She has 
played the Hot. 2 aaed nine limes. 


Sport in brief 


Rugby League 

The needs of television have 
prevented a minute’s silence 
before Saturday's First Div- 
ision Grand Final between 
Featherstqne and Wakefield 
in memory of the former 
Great Britain captain Alan 

Prescott and manager Tom 

Mitchell, writes Andy Wilson. 
“It is impossible to fit it into 
the criteria set in stone by 
Sky TV." said the Rugby Foot- 
ball League spokesman Peter 
Rowe. 

The St Helens prop Brett 
Goldspink. has been sus- 
pended for one match by the 
RFL but will be available for 
the. Super League play-off 
against Bradford the 
following week. 

Sailing 

Andy and fan Budgen retain 
the overall lead of the 49er 
class, seven points clear of the 
Australian world champion 
Chris Nicholson, at the half- 
way stage of the Olympic 
classes regatta in Sydney Har- 
bour, writes Bob Fisher. In 
yesterday's three races the 
brothers finished fourth, 
seventh and second while 
Nicholson was sixth and then 
twice came first 


Spurs join the 
Hayles hunt 


Mavtc TaKentira 


T ottenham are taking 
a keen interest in Barry 
Hayles, the £1 million- 
rated Bristol Rovers striker 
who is also attracting the at- 
tention of Nottingham Forest 
Rovers have already turned 
down a substantial bid from 
Bristol City and win only let 
Hayles. the scorer of 23 league 
goals in 45 games last season, 
move to a Premiership dub. 

“Fve taken a look at him 
over the past few weeks and 
we are monitoring the situa- 
tion,” said David Pleat, Tot- 
tenham's acting manager. 

Ian Holloway, toe Rovers 
player-manager who signed 
the 28-year-old for £200,000 
from non-league Stevenage, 
said: “He's big and strong, can 
use both feet and his delivery 
into toe box is first class.” 
Alessandro Piste ne, still to 
make a first-team appearance 
since Ruud Gullit took over as 
Newcastle manager, may be 
the first player he sells. The 
£4.5 million Italian defender 
has had ankle trouble and al- 
though he was on the bench 
for Gullit's first three ganwi 
he was not even a substitute at 
Coventry on Saturday. Lazio, 


Sampdoria and Parma are 
monitoring the situation. 

A tribunal has told Newcas- 
tle to pay Aberdeen £650.000 
for Stephen Glass. The Dons 
.wanted £1 million for the 
Scotland B midfielder but 
Newcastle offered £100,000. 

Coventry City have been 
keeping tabs on York City's 
Richard CressweU and Alan 
Pouton. both 21, but will have 
to pay a combined fee of 
£600,000 for their signatures. 
“I'm not a. bit surprised 
people are looking at these 
two,** said York's manager 
Alan Little. “They are both 
quality young players. ” 

Brentford’s manager Ron 
Noades has been back to his 
old dub Crystal Palace and 
paid them £750.000 for Her- 
mann Hreidarsson and 
£100,000 for the Ireland 
Under-21 defender Tony Fo- 
l an . Hreidarsson is cup-tied 
for tonight's game at Spurs 
but Folan’s name is added to 
toe squad. 

Manchester United have 
been charged by the FA over 
their defender Wes Brown's 
failure to report for England 
Under-18 to help contest the 
Uefa Championship in Cy- 
prus in July. The dub have 14 
days to respond. 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

09066 16 86 + 


Amoral 
Aston VRta 
Barnsley 
arm. City 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Brantford 

Bumtay 

Stay 

Celtic 

Chariton 

Chelsea 

Coventry Cfly 

Crystal Palace 

Crewe 


OO Derby County 
#1 Everton 

62 Fulham 

63 Grimsby 

64 Hudd. Town 
«3 Ipswich Town 
66 Leads United 
«T Leicester City 
11 Liverpool 

68 Man* C3y 

90 Man. United 

69 tadtfiesbrough 

70 MOwall 

71 Newcastle uu 
13 Norwich Git? 


72 NattiiL Forest 

73 Oxford 
S7 QPR 
■*3 Ranger? 

74 Reading 

76 Sheffield United 

76 Sheffield Wfed. 

77 Southampton 

76 Spurs 
TB State City 

80 Stockport 
®i Sunderland 
S3 Watford 

83 West Ham 

84 Wimbledon 
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Cricket: farewell to the 1 998 season 


A half-hour 
that 

changed 
the force 
of England 


Mike Selvey reviews the feats and farewells 
and sees an evening due) between Donald 
and Atherton as key to a change of fortune 


I T TOOK little more than 
half an hour to transform 
the public perception of 
the English cricket team: 
30-odd minutes in which they 
cast off the image of incompe- 
tent fall guys and became a 
genuine force. Suddenly laddo 
comedians were forced to 
look elsewhere for a butt of 
their gags. 

Mike Atherton can be 
blamed and his tiny nick to 
the wicketkeeper as the 
fourth day of the fourth Test 
against South Africa was 
drawing to a close. England, 
set to make 247 to win the 
game, had already lost a 
wicket; another might have 
proved the catalyst for a slide 
to defeat in match and series. 

The former captain, to 
South African fury, stood his 
ground, and precipitated the 
most powerful advertisement 
for Test cricket this country 
had seen in 17 years, since Ian 
Botham launched his series of 
assaults on the Australians. 

For half a dozen overs Ather- 
ton. the imperturbable rock of 
English batting, took the brunt 
of a ferocious assault, fuelled 
by the adrenalin of steaming 
anger, from the fastest bowler 
on the planet, and survived. 

Allan Donald was that 
bowler and it was a brilliant 
contest confrontational, skil- 
ful, athletic, brave and as com- 
petitive as cricket will allow. It 
was everything these two won- 
derful cricketers live for, the 
sheer crack of bowling like the 
wind and batting on a knife- 
edge. And for the thousands at 
Trent Bridge and the tea-time 
millions glued to their televi- 
sions, it was compelling. 

The following day Trent 
Bridge was full to witness 
Atherton call on every ounce 
of his remarkable will-power 
to bat England to victory. 
South Africa, having been de- 
nied by a remarkable rear- 
guard action in the previous 
match at Old Trafford, never 
recovered and at Headingley 
a fortnight later Alec Stewart 
and his England team com- 


pleted the first win in a full 
series at home for 13 years. 

England have grown up. a 
batting side with depth and 
quality now and versatile 
seamers. Only in the two ex- 
tremes of pace are there 
weaknesses. 

The subsequent defeat by 
Sri Lanka at The Oval was 
salutary but not indicative of | 
a trend. In conditions that 
might have been imported 
from Colombo there was a 
chance to marvel at the bat- 
ting s kills of Sanath Jayasur- 
iya and Aravinda De Silva 
and, above all, the unique 
genius of Muthiah Muralith- 
aran, whose 16 wickets for 220 
represented the fifth best Test 
match figures of all time. 
Those who saw it all should 
just be glad. 

If the South African part of j 
the summer was dour at 
times and carried its share of ! 
controversy, not least over 
the standard of umpiring, it 
was hard-fought and brought 
memories to savour: Donald's 
magnificent swan-song and 
Atherton’s capacity to raise 
his game; Angus Fraser's 
relentless probing and point- 



Turning point . . . Donald, vertical, and Atherton in the heat of battle at Trent Bridge when England, despite appearances, ceased being fall guys clwe mason 


of the team depended on it; 
the all-round improvement of 
Jacques KatUs, and Hansie 
Cronje's cruel exposure of Ian 
Salisbury's frailty. 

England’s progress in the 
one-day game was less cer- 


It was all these two live for: the 
sheer crack of bowling like the 
wind and batting on a knife-edge 


proving and Darren Gough's 
brio; the athleticism of Mark 
Boucher behind the stumps 
and of Jonty Rhodes, who bat- 
ted as few believed he could 
and elevated fielding to a 
level unsurpassed in the 
game’s history. 

Then there were the batting 
of Mark Butcher and Nasser 
Hussain; Stewart’s Old Traf- 
ford defiance and dismissive 
Trent Bridge finale; Robert 
Croft hanging on for hours in 
Manchester and Fraser sur- 
viving a whole over from 
Donald knowing the destiny 


tain. They ought to start 
favourites for the World Cup 
at home next year but defeats 
by South Africa in the Texaco 
Trophy and Sri Lanka in the 
final of the inaugural triangu- 
lar tournament have cast 
doubts. Selection policy 
seems further from being 
settled than it did a year ago. 

The domestic season was 
the last in a format that has 
been in place for 26 years. 
Though the championship 
will retain its current form 
other things have changed: 
the Benson and Hedges Cup 


and AXA League have been 
phased out in favour of a two- 
divisional 50-over league; 
there is a one-day knock-out 
Super Cup for the sides that 
finished in the top eight of the 
County Championship, a good 
incentive this season; and the 
NatWest Trophy will run as 
usual though the final is 
brought forward a week to try 
to reduce the toss-influenced 
one-sidedness that saw Lanca- 
shire win this year’s trophy 
with barely half the sched- 
uled overs completed. 

In many eyes Lancashire 
will be viewed as the team of 
the year. In addition to their 
NatWest triumph they won die 
AXA League and. with a glori- 
ous charge, finished second in 
the Co un t y Championship. An 
early departure in die Benson 
and Hedges Cup, won by 
Essex, was their only limited- 
overs foiling. But how many 
one-day titles would they swap 
for one County Championship? 

Leicestershire, B&H final- 
ists and NatWest semi-final- 
ists, won their last six 
matches, four of them by an 
innings, to take the champi- 


onship for the second time in 
three years, an effort culmi- 
nating in the humiliation of 
their chief rivals Surrey in 
the last game of the season. 

Graeme Hick, at 32. became 
the second youngest batsmen 
to complete a century of cen- 
turies, immediately embark- 
ing on the second hundred. 
Mai Loye hit a county-record 
322 not out for Northampton- 
shire and in the process 
added 401 with David Ripley, 
the third highest fifth-wicket 
stand in history. And Andrew 


Flintoff hit Alex Tudor for 34 
in an over. But the averages 
were topped by the leading 
run-scorer John Crawley. 

Mural ltharan headed the 
bowling, with Vince Wells the 
leading En glishman Courtney 
Walsh took most wickets, 106, 
one more than Andy Caddick. 
whose inability to withstand 
much of the heat of Test 
cricket should not conceal a 
wonderful effort for Somerset 

This was a summer of fare- 
wells too. Mike Gatting 
played his last innings for 


Middlesex. Walsh and Wasim 
Akram may have bowled 
their last overs for Glouces- 
tershire and Lancashire, and 
Dickie Bird turned down an 
ibw appeal for the final time. 

If ail goes well, it might also 
be the last season In which 
MCC members will be able to 
watch matches in a women 
free environment In a sport 
of floodlit matches, coloured 
clothing, speed machines and 
super-slow replays, that 
would represent the biggest 
progress of afl. 


Pakistan may find room for Wasim and Waqar 


W ASIM AKRAM, who is 
facing match-fixing al- 
legations. and Waqar 
Younis, who has been in- 
jured, have made them- 
selves available for Paki- 
stan’s Test series against 
Australia. 

Waqar has had a dam- 
aged elbow and has not 
played since he turned out 
for Glamorgan in a 
NatWest Trophy match in 


Jtme, but he and his fellow 
paceman will be consid- 
ered, according to Wasim 
Bari, Pakistan's chief 
selector. 

Wasim, in particular, has 
had a change of heart. After 
an interim report by a Paki- 
stan Cricket Board commit- 
tee implicated him in poss- 
ible match-fixing, along 
with Salim Malik and Qaz 
Ahmed, he denied the alle- 


gations and pledged to 
clear his name before tak- 
ing any further part in 
international cricket 
The Australians are due 
to arrive in Pakistan 
tomorrow and. before em- 
barking their captain Mark 
Taylor said: “I hope the 
bribery issue gets handled 
very quickly. I would like 
to see the game taking the 
spotlight instead." 


Prichard 
makes 
way for 
Hussain 


P ADL PRICHARD has 
resigned as captain of 
Essex, who finished bot- 
tom of the County Champion- 
ship table for only the second 
time. Nasser Hussain will 
succeed the 33-year-old, who 
took over from Graham 
Gooch in 1995. 

Prichard led the county to 
three Lord's finals and scored 
92 in the Benson and Hedges 
Cup final victory over Leices- 
tershire in July. But he 
missed several weeks of the 
season through injury and in 
10 championship matches 
totalled only 237 runs. 

Peter Edwards. Essex's sec- 
retary and general manager, 
said: "It was with great reluc- 
tance that Paul’s resignation 
was accepted, but be wants to 
concentrate on rediscovering 
his form and getting over his 
injury problems.” 
Worcestershire's captain 
Tom Moody has hinted that 
next season's County Champi- 
onship may be his last He has 
signed a one-year contract but 
said in Australia: "I will play 
as long as I am enjoying the 
game but I am not going to 
foil into the trap of turning 
out for the sake of turning out 
for the wrong reasons.” 

Chris Adams, the Sussex 
captain, is negotiating a 
ei milli on contract that will 
persuade him to stay with the 
county for the next 10 years. 
The 28- year-old is believed al- 
ready to be the highest-paid 
Englishman on the county 
circuit after signing a deal 
worth an estimated £100.000 a 
year when he joined Sussex 
from Derbyshire last winter. 

R^j Maru, the Hampshire 
left-arm spinner formerly 
with Middlesex, is retiring 
after 15 years and 504 first- 
class wickets since leaving 
Lord's. Maru, 35, will remain 
with Hampshire as a youth 
development coach. 



Prichard ... hit by injury 


First-class averages 


BATTING 

Minimum innings B 



M 

1 

J P Crawley 

18 

28 

W J Cronje 

11 

12 

D J CuWnan 

12 

17 

G Wreten 

12 

19 

J L Longer 

15 

28 

B F Smith 

19 

24 

D S Lehmann 

10 

18 

M B Loye 

15 

22 

A Habib 

19 

22 

J H KaJUs 

10 

14 

M G Sevan 

12 

19 

NH Faftbratfwr 

12 

17 

S P Jamra 

15 

28 

A D Brown 

15 

22 

S T Jayasunya 

5 

9 

K J Barnett 

1" 

32 

M J Wood 

19 

29 

G Liebenberg 

10 

17 

C L Hooper 

15 

28 

N V Knight 

15 

26 

MW Gatting 

17 

29 

A J Stewart 

14 

24 

G A Hick 

17 

30 

M G N Windows 

16 

29 

J N Rhodes 

11 

14 

P N Wonkas 

16 

26 

M Ramprakash 

15 

26 

WS KandaU 

6 

11 

TM Moody 

13 

23 

C J Adams 

18 

29 

GW White 

19 

31 

N M K Smith 

18 

29 

M P Vaughan 

19 

31 

D C Boon 

16 

29 

M A Butcher 

16 

26 

S G Low 

14 

26 

D Ripley 

17 

-22 

A L Penberthy 

14 

21 

B C Lara 

IS 

26 

MANIwton 

13 

24 

H P TiiieKcratne 

6 

9 

C White 

10 

15 

G D Lloyd 

15 

22 

O A Shah 

IS 

23 

P Johnson 

15 

26 

R P Arnold 

5 

9 

M W AOoyno 

16 

33 

T H C Hancock 

18 

34 

P A NlMJO 

19 

21 

R A Smith 

17 

25 

WL Law 

9 

14 

WK Hegfi 

IS 

21 

V J Wefts 

17 

25 

A Skiqti 
N Shahid 

10 

12 

12 

22 

AN Ayrrws 

18 

27 

S J Rhodes 

18 

33 

M J Stater 

14 

24 

M J Powell 

16 

27 

PA Coney 

19 

32 

j E Morris 

13 

24 

RT Robinson 

11 

18 


2 704 

4 900 

5 892 


HS AvgelOO SO 

239 74.04 8 


3 612 
2 935 
2 759 


1 382 


5 903 
3 979 


2 1211 


2 805 
2 755 


2 874 


3 475 
J 831 
3 766 


1 312 


4 638 
2 853 
2 444 
A 638 
2 838 


1M 

2 767 


RJBatoy 
G P Swann 
A J HoSoake 
K D James 
CClMM 


18 34 2 756 

14 18 2 548 

15 22 2 684 
18 28 9 570 
13 14 3 367 


DALMfhatbto 18 32 2 1001 
GRHoyiW* 12 21 5 532 


MAVUogh 
ASRoftm 
T Frost 
R C ksn< 

K M Curran 
A Dote 

QM HsmBtoO 
JDFtateWte 

8 W Byrne 
| / 

DP Futon 
ij&ukHs 
JAM* 

RMS Weston 
RKUngwotti 

METmoae** « 

Wasim Ataam 13 

DByia 18 

I JWtoJ 10 

N Hussain . 10 


23 2 688 
IS 0 618 

14 2 360 
33 21001 

28 4 700 
33 1 1026 
« \ STB 

15 1 449 
12 4 256 
19 6 414 
31 1 9M 
26 4 696 
22 2 634 

17 0 537 
21 6 473 

29 2 847 

18 1 531 

a i 

19 2 529 
IS 0 591 


. 5 

195 70.40 2 4 

200* 69-23 2 6 

210 63.71 4 2 

233* 62-95 4 

204 62.00 
200 50.58 
322* 59.90 
193 56.00 
132 55.63 
149* 55.00 

138 50.60 
227 49.59 

155 49.33 

213 47.75 1 

162 47.26 1 

200* 46.95 4 

104* 45.85 1 

203 45.00 6 1 

192 44,54 4 4 

241 43.80 2 

164 43.77 1 

166 43.46 7 

151 43.44 
123 43.23 

139 43 no 
128* 42.56 

78* 42.50 

132 42.19 

170 41.92 

156 41.75 
147 41.75 
177 41.46 
139* 40.96 

116 40.96 

165 40.91 
209 40.25 1 
128 39.73 2. 

226 39.73 

152 39.72 
120 39JS2 
104* 39.58 
212* 39.57 

140 39.30 
139 3944 
209 39.00 

137 38.35 
220* 38.34 2 
101* 37.52 2 

138 37.08 3 
131 37.00 1 

85 36A4 0 

171 36.34 3 

117 36,16 1 
126* 35.94 2 

133 35.90 2 

104* 35.71 1 

189 35-33 1 

106 35.00 1 
123 34-89 2 

163 34.86 3 
114 34.56 1 
188 34.50 1 

111 34-25 1 

112 34 hO 1 
97 33A2 0 
71* 3356 0 

137 3336 2 

86 3325 0 
126 32.68 2 

107 3252 1 
nr 32.41 i i 
127* 3229 2 

90* 3252 
92 32.12 
79 32.11 
100 3257 
69* 3250 
84 3154 
207 3150 1 

167 31.72 1 

157 31JD 1 

97 3156 0 
84 3153 0 

98 3137 Q 
198 3153 1 
116 31.18 4 
81* 31.11 0 

105 31.10 1 












SDUdal 

14 

18 

5 

404 

62 

3U>7 

0 

1 

IDKSaSsbuy 

15 

18 

2 

314 

61 

19.62 

0 

3 

PR Whitaker 

7 

11 

1 

309 

74 

30.90 

0 

2 

M P Dowman 

13 

24 

1 

451 

63 

19.60 

0 

2 

P 0 Cofflngwood 

19 

33 

6 

833 

105 

3085 

1 

5 

G 1 Macmfflan 

5 

9 

0 

178 

53 

1955 

0 

2 

K R Brown 

17 

25 

6 

576 

59* 30.31 

0 

2 

G Watch 

12 

18 

1 

332 

54 

19-52 

0 

1 

M N LathweU 

12 

19 

0 

574 

106 

3021 

1 

5 

BLSpenctove 

10 

19 

1 

350 

49 

19.44 

0 

0 

D R Brown 

16 

27 

4 

691 

81* 

30.04 

0 

5 

K J Dean 

15 

21 

13 

154 

27* 

19.25 

0 

0 

AW Evans 

8 

14 

1 

386 125 

29.69 

1 

1 

DPOsBer 

6 

10 

1 

173 

133* 

19.22 

1 

0 

M Mowed 

10 

14 

1 

388 135* 

29.69 

2 

0 

A 

D Gough 

O | Uijom 

11 

15 

1G 

1 

269 

89 

47- 

19.21 
IQ Ifl 

0 

n 

2 

n 

J P Stephenson 
W P C Weston 

16 

24 

1 

OOI 

1 1 ** 

29.60 

2 

•* 

O rTyBfTl 

lli 

la 

0 

*3U» 


IO 

1/ 

u 

17 

31 

3 

829 

95 

29.60 

0 

5 

A R Caddick 

17 

25 

8 

322 

37 

18^4 

0 

0 

D Jayawardena 

6 

10 

1 

286 

90 

29.55 

a 

2 

TR Ward 

12 

22 

0 

416 

94 

18.90 

0 

1 

R MartfrvJenMns 

8 

13 

1 

353 

78 

29.41 

0 

2 

G Chappie 

14 

18 

3 

282 

69 

18*80 

0 

1 

W J House 

8 

11 

0 

322 

65 

29.27 

0 

3 

DR Law 

14 

25 

0 

468 

65 

1&B4 

0 

3 

M Watidnson 

10 

12 

1 

318 

87 

2a 90 

0 

2 

TA Tweets 

9 

18 

0 

332 

161 

18*44 

1 

0 

WG Khan 

18 

30 

1 

837 

125 

2186 

1 

6 

TP Hodgson 

7 

13 

0 

238 

54 

10.15 

0 

1 

M P Maynard 

17 

29 

2 

776 

99 

28.74 

0 

6 

D D J Robinson 

14 

25 

0 

446 

85 

17.84 

0 

1 

NT Wood 

12 

19 

3 

457 

80* 28.56 

0 

2 

AHateez 

10 

18 

1 

303 

55 

17.82 

0 

1 

V S Solentd 

19 

38 

1 

999 

170 

28JS4 

2 

4 

MN Bowen 

no 

13 

5 

142 

32 

17.75 

0 

0 

A F Giles 

14 

21 

4 

485 

83 

23-52 

0 

3 

1 Dawood 

7 

12 

1 

194 

40 

17.63 

0 

0 

RKeMeborough 

12 

22 

4 

512 

92* 

28.44 

0 

3 

Saqlafet MusMaq 

12 

15 

5 

176 

45* 

17.60 

0 

0 

M AGough 

10 

18 

0 

508 

123 

28.22 

1 

2 

AP Cowan 

6 

13 

0 

228 

B4 

17,53 

0 

2 

G F Archer 

13 

23 

0 

647 

107 

28.13 

1 

5 

D J G Sales 

14 

21 

1 

346 

60 

17 JO 

0 

2 

A Mascarenhas 

17 

25 

2 

645 

89 

28.04 

0 

6 

A J Wright 

11 

20 

0 

345 

57 

1725 

0 

1 

R J Turner 

14 

22 

2 

558 

105 

27.90 

1 

2 

J S Laney 

8 

13 

0 

224 

1D1 

1723 

1 

1 

AP wens 

15 

26 

1 

684 

95 

2738 

a 

5 

N F WUfiams 

9 

16 

6 

171 

38 

17.10 

0 

0 

M E Cassar 

17 

31 

5 

708 

121 

2723 

i 

5 

G E Walton 

5 

9 

0 

152 

55 

1628 

0 

1 

J E R Galllan 

14 

25 

3 

592 

113* 

26.90 

i 

3 

A J Tudor 

10 

13 

3 

167 

48 

10.70 

0 

0 

M A Rosabeny 

6 

11 

0 

295 

97 

26.81 

a 

2 

K A Parsons 

14 

23 

1 

367 

101* 

16.66 

1 

1 

JAM Motns 

7 

10 

0 

268 

73 

2630 

0 

3 

D WHeadBey 

14 

21 

5 

265 

SI 

1656 

0 

1 

M J Foster 

8 

13 

1 

321 

76* 25.75 

0 

2 

AD Shaw 

11 

16 

1 

248 

71 

16.53 

0 

2 

R WT Kay 

13 

23 

0 

612 

115 

26.50 

2 

1 

A P Grayson 

17 

31 

O 

509 

59 

16*41 

0 

4 

M Bums 

10 

17 

0 

450 

96 

26.47 

0 

3 

JAG Fulton 

8 

12 

1 

180 

78 

16.36 

0 

1 

N J Speak 

15 

27 

2 

658 

77* 26.32 

0 

6 

N AGlo 

4 

8 

0 

126 

50 

16.00 

0 

1 

P D Bowler 

18 

32 

2 

789 

104 

2830 

2 

3 

P M Hutchison 

17 

16 

8 

127 

30 

15.87 

0 

0 

M J Walker 

8 

14 

1 

341 

68 

2633 

0 

2 

R J Harden 

12 

21 

2 

301 

63 

15.84 

0 

2 

G p Thorpe 

9 

13 

1 

314 

114 

26.1$ 

1 

1 

J P Hewitt 

15 

19 

2 

268 

53 

15.76 

0 

1 

G P Butcher 

9 

14 

2 

311 

85 

2531 

0 

2 

D R Lockhart 

7 

11 

0 

173 

35 

15.72 

0 

0 

0 L Hemp 

15 

26 

1 

646 

102 

25.84 

1 

4 

K J Piper 

13 

23 

S 

283 

44* 

15.72 

0 

0 

S A Marsh 

16 

28 

4 

620 

92 

25.83 

0 

5 

PJ Martin 

14 

15 

5 

154 

26 

15.40 

0 

0 

ARK Pierson 

13 

20 

3 

438 

108* 25.76 

1 

1 

RJCuffite 

12 

22 

0 

339 

53 

15*40 

0 

2 

U Atzaal 

17 

30 

3 

686 

109* 25.40 

2 

4 

MusMaq Ahmad 

6 

9 

1 

121 

37 

15.12 

0 

0 

G D Rosa 

17 

26 

2 

80S 

78 

2535 

0 

4 

G R Loueridge 

7 

9 

1 

118 

41 

1*75 

0 

0 

C M W Read 

13 

22 

B 

401 

76 

25.06 

0 

2 

A J Swann 

11 

17 

0 

250 

85 

14.70 

0 

1 

PC LHokway 

18 

28 

3 

624 

123 

2438 

1 

1 

A D MUtaAy 

15 

11 

2 

132 

38* 

14.86 

0 

0 

D J GoodchiH 

7 

14 

1 

324 105 

24.92 

1 

2 

NAM McLean 

16 

22 

2 

288 

43 

14.40 

0 

0 

ET Smith 

11 

18 

1 

422 

58 

2432 

0 

1 

M T Brimson 

18 

14 

6 

115 

54* 

1437 

0 

1 

M P Speight 

17 

29 

4 

614 

97* 24.56 

0 

4 

R JRoKns 

8 

12 

0 

171 

42 

14.25 

0 

0 

A McGrath 

17 

28 

3 

612 

83* 

24.48 

0 

3 

1 D Blackwell 

11 

18 

0 

254 

57 

14.11 

0 

2 

P V Simmons 

17 

19 

0 

464 

194 

24.42 

1 

2 

J D Mkkflebrook 

B 

12 

2 

139 

41 

13.90 

0 

0 

M J Powefl 

13 

22 

1 

511 

132 

2433 

1 

3 

J R Carpenter 

9 

16 

0 

ov>. 

65 

1307 

0 

1 

A FBntoft 

17 

25 

0 

608 

124 

24.32 

1 

3 

N J Trakw 

4 

8 

0 

109 

52 

13.62 

0 

1 

M A EaHran 

12 

22 

3 

461 

121 

2436 

1 

2 

R 1 Dawson 

8 

15 

2 

177 

46 

13.61 

0 

0 

MTEPehca 

19 

32- 

1 

744 

96 

24.00 

0 

5 

S Humphries 

14 

22 

1 

266 

66 

13J31 

0 

1 

M Keeeh 

12 

14 

0 

335 

70 

2382 

0 

3 

J Lewis 

18 

31 

2 

390 

54* 

13*44 

0 

1 

q Sftemood 

13 

13 

3 

238 

ST- 

23.90 

0 

1 

R L Johnson 

14 

21 

3 

242 

43 

13*44 

0 

0 

1 D Austin 

13 

17 

4 

304 

64 

23.78 

0 

2 

P J Prichard 

10 

18 

0 

237 

24 

13.16 

0 

0 

D L Maddy 

16 

26 

2 

569 

162 

23.70 

2 

0 

R J Chapman 

11 

16 

8 

102 

43* 

12.75 

0 

0 

G M Robots 

8 

13 

3 

237 

44 

23.70 

0 

0 

CJBatt 

9 

14 

2 

150 

43 

12-50 

0 

0 

MCJ BaH 

18 

30 

5 

592 

er 

23.68 

0 

3 

S J Harmteon 

14 

22 

4 

223 

36 

12.38 

0 

0 

M V Fleming 
D R 1 lows on 

17 

30 

4 

612 

51 

23.53 

0 

1 

PJ Hartley 

13 

16 

3 

160 

29 

1230 

0 

0 

12 

22 

3 

047 

78* 

3152 

0 

3 

M M Betts 

12 

18 

7 

135 

29* 

12.27 

0 

0 

T L Penney 
MV Boucher 

9 

16 

2 

329 

53* 2330 

0 

1 

B J Ph&ps 

11 

17 

0 

203 

54 

11-84 

0 

1 

11 

10 

1 

211 

46 

23.44 

0 

0 

M C Bott 

17 

30 

4 

307 

38 

11.80 

D 

0 

1 N Flanagan 
SD Paters 

6 

11 

0 

254 

61 

2303 

0 

2 

J Wood 

17 

26 

4 

236 

37 

10.72 

0 

0 

13 

23 

z 

404 

64 

23J04 

0 

3 

T M Smith 

7 

10 

1 

94 

29 

10*44 

0 

0 

J J B Lewis 

15 

28 

1 

622 

72 

23.03 

0 

4 

DE Malcolm 

14 

16 

5 

114 

42 

1036 

0 

0 

S R Lampftt 
RDBCroft 

18 

28 

7 

481 

48 

22.90 

0 

0 

K P Evans 

9 

13 

0 

129 

36 

9.92 

0 

0 

13 

22 

7 

343 

53* 2236 

0 

1 

NCPhBps 

17 

25 

2 

227 

35 

9B6 

0 

0 

A M Smith 

18 

30 

13 

384 

61 

22.58 

0 

2 

PCRTufheD 

17 

22 

6 

155 

24 

9.68 

0 

0 

B Parker 

B 

10 

2 

180 

41 

2240 

0 

0 

ARC Fraser 

14 

19 

5 

134 

32 

9J57 

0 

0 

6 D Thomas 

18 

26 

3 

507 

74 

2204 

0 

3 

OTParidn 

11 

13 

4 

85 

24* 

9.44 

0 

0 

CMTotay 
0 G Cork 

11 

19 

2 

374 

78 

22.00 

0 

2 

FARose 

14 

17 

2 

133 

21 

8.86 

0 

0 

16 

27 

4 

506 

102* 22.00 

1 

3 

C A Walsh 

17 

23 

10 

111 

25 

8J3 

0 

0 

AC Morris 

12 

15 

5 

219 

51 

21.90 

0 

1 

TAMunton 

9 

12 

2 

72 

20 

720 

0 

0 

JPTaytor 
P A J CaFrettOS 

15 

14 

20 

23 

3 

3 

371 

435 

58 

87 

21-82 

21.75 

0 

0 

3 

2 

M J Rawnsley 
D ACosker 

6 

15 

8 

21 

0 

3 

55 

123 

21 

37 

627 

6.83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P J Franks 

12 

20 

2 

390 

66* 21.66 

0 

2 

J D Lowry 

17 

23 

0 

1® 

24 

5.73 

0 

0 

MPBfcknal 
R J Biskay 
DC Nash 
P J Newport 
M J McCague 
J N Batty 

R Montgomerie 

B C Hoatoake 

17 

21 

1 

433 

81 

21.65 

0 

1 

R J Warren 

5 

8 

0 

30 

11 

3.75 

0 

0 

17 

14 

23 

19 

2 

0 

448 

404 

67* 21-33 
114 2126 

0 

1 

3 

1 

A R Oram 
ESHGiddte 

11 

16 

19 

23 

8 

9 

39 

47 

13 

11* 

3J&4 

3.35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 
10 
16 
10 

17 
10 
16 

14 
13 

18 
17 
13 

16 

15 

19 

16 
26 

17 
28 

20 

18 
26 
27 
24 

3 

7 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

S 

3 

10 

5 

0 

270 

166 

351 

266 

400 

30* 

56 

38 

63 

54 

60 

7R 

20.76 

20.75 

20.64 

20.61 

2039 

7031 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

M A Robinson 16 

BOWLING 

MMmum wickets 20 
0 

M MureJitharan 2263 

21 

M 

77 

B 40 7 

R W Avge 
463 34 13J1 

3^7 O O 

5w10w Best 
5 2 9-65 

R K Rad 
RC RueeoB 
M M Patel 
PA Strang 
R J KkUey 

K M KrSikan 
U R May 

52? 

303 

300 

320 

439 

473 

63* 2028 
58* 2020 
48 2000 
59 20.00 
83 19.95 
101 19-70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

V J Wefc 199.1 66 514 361427 

C White 147.1 36 381 25 15.64 

C A Walsh 633.0 164 1835106 17.31 

S MusMaq 475.0 136 1119 63 17.76 

a n MtitoBy 448.4 156 1128 60 1880 

M P L BuBsecfc 154.4 28 609 32 19.03 

1 0 
2 0 
7 2 
3 3 
3 1 
0 0 

5- 18 
B-S5 

6- 36 
8-65 

7- 55 
4-40 
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TAMunton 278.5 
DtBoMwdale 111.4 
A R Caddick 6874? 
MarUn-J tanking 141.5 
ARC Fraser 4803 
A A Donald 302-2 
A C Morris 3149 
G M Hamilton 4155 
M P Bicfcneir 494.1 
AM Smith 522.3 
K J Dean 465.3 
PV Simmons 1705 
Wasim Akram 335.5 


G 

DW 
MJ 

SL 

J F Brown 
M M Betts 
P J Martin 
OTPaiMn 
J D Lawry 
T M Smith 
M C llott 
CSHvwwood 390.1 
E S H Gtttflrts 6602 
□ J MOns 2433 
P M Hutchison 4743 


313.0 
4102 

258.0 
3704 
2802 

363.0 

388.0 
3003 
4612 
1503 
5005 


462.1 


4305 

335.1 

2664 


J Lewis — 

S D Thomas 544.1 
S M Potack 2605 
J P Taylor 
P J Newport 
CC Laura 
BCHoWoake 275.4 
D Gough 3403 
NAM McLean 5183 
A J Tudor 1842 
A Dale 2483 

M A Eatharn 2424 
I D K Salisbury 3873 
PA JDeFre#as4824 
P J Franks 4042 
M V Fleming 4044 
S B Lampift 416-0 
M A Robinson 4101 
GD Rosa 4803 
G R Haynes 2273 
ID Austin 3414 
KP Evans 273.0 
M T Brirfson 3693 
FA Rosa 3732 
R L Johnson 3772 
M J McCague 2301 
M N Bowen 309.1 
C M Tdoy 3243 
R J Klrttey 4904 
J E Benjamin 169.1 
A F Giles 459.3 
R J Chapman 240 2 
D G Cork 5453 
TM Moody 2S1.1 
DR Brown 4382 
T F Bloomfield 1683 
G P Swarm 1994 
S J Harmteon 4553 
J Wood 5713 
CL Hooper 3802 
A R Oram 3053 
C J Salt 201.5 
J StephBnson 2864 
NFWffiams 2405 
PA Strang 3503 
M M Patel 4103 
D E Malcolm 334.0 
A Mastarenhas 280.5 
PJ Hatley 3533 
JP Hewitt 
K D James 
RC Irani 


3773 

340.0 

4443 


MW 


IS 284,1 


MCJ — 

0 ACosker 
D R Law 

RD Stump 
P M Such 
G Welch 
N M K Smith 329.3 
ASbWtyar 2801 
ARKPIeraon 2501 
PCRTiUneH 632.0 
NCPtaEpo 425.4 
R D B Croft 4533 


4300 

4833 

2473 

409.0 

525.0 
3143 


71 708 3719.13 

22 416 21 19.80 
156 2082105 1932 

43 437 22 19.88 
122 1224 61 20.06 

89 785 39 20.12 
651012 50 2024 

100 1212 58 2034 
141 1340 65 20.61 
138 1440 68 21-17 

96 1572 74 2124 

44 491 23 2134 

75 1025 48 21-35 

57 942 4421.40 
88 1175 54 21.75 
51 895 412132 

107 917 42 21.83 
68 728 33 22-00 

81 1061 48 22-10 
94 1062 48 22.12 
99 757 34 2236 

112 1409 62 22.72 
42 484 21 23.04 

138 1345 58 23.18 
99 1123 48 2339 

161 2006 84 2338 
55 817 34 24.02 

119 1432 59 2437 

108 1447 59 2432 
94 1749 71 24.63 
87 384 24 24.75 

105 1337 54 24.75 
117 893 36 24.80 
53 972 39 24.92 
51 908 36 2532 

65 1067 42 25*40 
105 1575 82 25.40 

34 737 29 25.41 

46 794 31 25.61 
83 593 23 25.78 

109 958 37 2539 

114 1363 52 2631 
87 1375 52 2544 

115 1008 38 2632 

97 1330 50 26.60 
1071126 42 2930 
132 1399 52 26.90 

61 705 26 27.11 
83 978 36 27.16 
73 735 27 2732. 
129 901 33 2730 
59 1367 50 2734 
77 1369 50 2738 

45 758 27 28.07 

76 875 31 2832 
76 960 34 2833 

116 1532 54 2B37 
42 626 22 28.45 

154 1025 36 2847 
44 943 33 2837 
111 1818 58 2839 
73 790 27 2935 
93 1489 50 29.78 
34 660 22 30.00 
41 666 22 30.27 
S3 1545 51 3039 

113 1910 62 3030 

104 957 31 30.87 
75 969 313135 

23 346 27 31.33 
71 770 24 32.08 

47 848 28 32.65 

105 983 30 32.76 
1021123 34 33.02 

481331 40 3337 

58 1000 30 33.33 

66 1109 33 33.60 

83 1378 41 3330 

70 1083 32 3344 
1051392 413345 

82 BIB 24 34.08 
108 1173 34 3430 
1271265 36 35.13 

34 1045 29 36.03 
141 1001 27 37.07 
128 1475 38 3841 

71 996 25 9944 

84 957 24 3947 
70 962 24 4046 
53 842 21 40.09 

162 1802 39 4147 

101 1216 28 43*43 

117 1144 20 5740 


7- 66 

5- 20 

8- 84 
7-64 

6- 23 
6-66 

4- 30 

7- 60 

5- 27 

6- 32 


7- 49 
5-56 

5- 49 

6- 71 
5-57 

5- 30 

6- 53 
6-83 

4- 21 

5- 24 

8- 72 

6- 32 
6-20 

5- 13 

6- 79 

4- 60 

7- 31 
B-48 

5- 84 
5-53 
4-31 


6-60 

4- 28 

6- 42 
0 6-101 
0 5-43 

5- 25 
5-23 

7- 65 

5- 38 

6- 63 

4- 24 

5- 33 

4- 72 

5- 48 

6- 50 

4- 21 

5- 92 


7-39 
7-86 

4- 40 
7-73 
7-45 
7-29 

6- 35 

5- 48 
0 6-105 
0 8-119 
0 5-64 
0 5-40 

5-67 
5-29 
5-70 

5- 52 

7- 93 
4-37 

0 6-101 
0 4-29 
0 4-42 
0 5-166 
0 5-73 

6- 54 
4-31 
4-42 

8- 71 

4- 22 

5- 47 
4-63 
4-26 

0 6-140 
0 5-46 
0 5-191 
0 5-73 
0 4-94 
0 5-128 
0 5-85 
1 0 5-117 

0 0 4-24 

1 0 5-56 
0 0 4-76 


Rugby Union 


Seat price hike 
for World Cup 


Robert Ar ms tr ong 


F ANS at next year's 
World Cup will have to 
pay the highest admis- 
sion prices the game has seen. 
The best seats for the final at 
the New Millennium Stadium 
in Cardiff will cost £150, and 
pool matches involving seeded 
nations will set supporters 
back £50 and games between 
unranked nations £25. 

Rugby World Cup has 
adopted a price structure 
loosely based on football's 
World Cep finals in France. A 
seat will cost £100 for a semi- 
final, £60 for a quarter-final 
and £80 for the third-and- 
fourth-place play-off which 
has yet to fill a stadium. 

RWC’s price hike repre- 
sents a 200 per cent increase 
on the 1995 World Cup in 
South Africa, which produced 
a £30 million profit There 
will be discounts for less at- 
tractive seats and standing 
places but the high prices are 
likely to deter less affluent 
supporters as well as school- 
children and pensioners. 

RWC has hitched its wagon 
to corporate hospitality and 
the burgeoning overseas mar- 


ket The new price structure, 
jointly agreed by RWC and 
the Welsh Rugby Union hosts, 
gives each body 50 per cent of 
the tickets. 

Official sponsors, licensed 
suppliers, overseas unions 
and supporters of the two 
finalists will receive a sub- 
stantial allocation from RWC. 
Any tickets that RWC foils to 
allocate before the tourna- 
ment begins will be returned 
to the WRU. Some of those 
tickets would be distributed 
among the English, French, 
Irish and Scottish unions. 

Tickets received from the 
WRU by individual unions in 
Britain. Ireland and France, 
which will have no power to 
alter face prices for the games 
they stage, will be distributed 
according to Five Nations 
Championship traditions, giv- 
ing priority to constituent 
clubs and affiliated 
associations. 

• Dick McGruther, the Aus- 
tralian RU chairman who 
criticised England officials 
for sending a weak touring 
team this summer, has been 
voted out of office and 
replaced by David Clarke, for- 
mer chairman of the New 
South Wales union. 


Winter code switch to Cardiff 
puts Sullivan Test place at risk 


T HE St Helens winger 
Anthony Sullivan may 
miss Great Britain’s rugby 
league Test series against 
New Zealand next month if he 
switches codes to take up a 
short-term winter contract 
with Cardiff 

Cardiff have confirmed they 
are talking with Saints, who 
are set to give the 29-year-old 
winger the go-ahead as he 
needs to play chib rugby to 
have a chance of fulfilling his 
ambition of playing for Wales 
in next year’s rugby unio n 
World Cup. But the move 
would put his place in the Test 
series in doubt, with the Welsh 
club likely to want him imme- 
diately St Helens’ Grand Final 
commitments are completed. 


The Saints football manager 
Eric Hughes said: “Anthony’s 
contract expires with us at the 
end of next year and we would 
like him to extend that deal If 
he goes to Cardiff for the win- 
ter. But we would Insist 
Anthony does not miss any 
games for Saints if he goes to 
union, and the Challenge Cup 
starts in February.” 

John Rutherford will join 
Scotland’s three-man coach- 
ing team who win assist the 
head coach Jim Telfer this 
season. Rutherford, the for- 
mer Selkirk fly-half who was 
capped 42 times by Scotland, 
Joins Hugh Campbell and Ian 
McGeechan, who led the 
Lions to their series triumph 
over South Africa in 1997. 
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Zanardi signs for Williams, page 13 
First-class averages in full, page 15 


Juventus’s prospective partners humbled by Northampton 


Worthington Cup, second round, second leg: West Ham United 1 Northampton Town 0 (aggregate: 1-2) 

Hammer horror for Old Lady 


Joe Bernstein 

sees Lampard’s late 
strike fail to save 
Premiership side 
from Upton Park 
embarrassment 


Wednesday September 23 1998 

Can Hoddle weather die storm? page 14 

Prichard quits as Essex captain, page 1 5 

SportsGuardian 

Dazzling icon 
ri'TT 2 ' . will be forever 

lid Lady tamishe d by 

suspicion 




W EST HAM would 
hardly have im- 
pressed the Italian 
champions Juven- 
tus. who Harry Redknapp in- 
sists ore interested in estab- 
lishing close formal links 
with the Premiership club, by 
their early departure from 
this competition at the hands 
or Northampton. Frank Lam- 
pard did manage to reduce 
the aggregate but his headed 
goal came Tar too late to spare 
the Hammers’ blushes. 

The link-up may ultimately ; 
come to nothing, but it is hard 
to Imagine Redknapp’s team 
would have been £aclng elimi- 
nation at the hands of an av- 
erage Second Division team 
bad they been able to call on a 
budding Alessandro Del Piero 
or Zinedine Zidane. 

Redknapp has cleverly 
logged into the fantasy world 
which exists inside every Can 
by claiming that Juventus 
are very keen to form a 
special relationship with 
West Ham. 

The Hammers’ manager 
cited a three-hour meeting 
with Juventus's general man- 
ager Luciano Moggi In Rome 
at the weekend as evidence of 
La Vecchia Signora 's (The Old 
Lady’s) intention to lay down 
roots In London's East End. 
“It is dear they are really en- 
thusiastic about linking up 
with us,” Redknapp said. 

The theory goes that the 
Turin dub would invest in 
West Ham, perhaps even buy- 
ing a significant stake, and 
offer them the pick of the best 
young stars not quite ready 
for Serie A and sell them big 
names such as Zidane when 
they are no longer wanted at 
the Stadio Delle Alpi. 
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Flight path . . . the West Ham United striker lan Wright is upended by Sean Parrish of Northampton Town last night 



An influx of highly moti- 
vated young Italians and the 
odd ageing international 
would have done West Ham 
the world of good in a side 
lacking John Hartson. Neil 
Ruddock, Stan Lazar idis, John 
Moncur, Steve Lomas, Javier 
Mar gas, Paul Kitson and Eyal 
Berkovic through injury. But 


at least the crowd had their 
favourite. Julian Dicks, mak- 
ing a return after 18 months 
out with a knee injury. 

The claret-and-blue army 
gave him a reception which 
sent a tingle down the spine. 
The roar which greeted his 
first touch, a long punt up- 
field to Ian Wright, could not 


have been louder had West 
Ham pulled back their two- 
goal deficit from the first leg 
In the opening minute. 

West Ham exerted heavy 
early pressure. Northamp- 
ton’s goalkeeper Andy Wood- 
man performed heroics to 
turn away a low drive from 
Lampard and proved alert 
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when Wright tried to chip 
him from distance. Even 
Dicks caught the attacking 
bug, clipping a 25-yard drive 
wide in the 16th minute and 
then heading over from a 
Lampard corner. 

Without the distractions of 
forthcoming international , 
mergers, Northampton barri- 
caded their penalty area. De- 
fenders threw their bodies in 
the way of West Ham shots 
and put their heads where 
Dicks, let alone angels, would 
fear to tread. 

The home side had a penal- 
ty appeal turned down, the 
referee rightly judging that 
Marc Keller had been legiti- 
mately challenged by Ian 
Sampson. From the resulting 
comer Woodman produced a 
reflex save from Ian Pearce 
that brought gasps from the 
crowd. 

Chris Freestone, whose two 
goals had accounted for West 
Ham at Sixfield Stadium In 
the first leg. missed a chance 
to put the tie beyond reach 
after 47 minutes. He charged 
down Andy Impey's clearance 
and galloped dear with only 


O 

It may be that 
a man drawn 
to flirt and 
sexually 
conquer 
many of the 
women he 
encounters 
is driven not 
by some 
furious sexual 
appetite, but 
an inability to 
register deep 
(fistressin 
himself. 

Susie Orbach 

G 2 p 11 


PHOTOGRAPH: MARK THOMPSON 

West Ham's goalkeeper Shaka 
Hislop to beat But his dribble 
around the keeper took too 
long and Impey was able to 
get back and hack away the 
eventual shot 

Normal service resumed 
after that with all the action 
tricing place in «nH around 
the Northampton penalty 
area. Wright hit a sizzling 
shot on the turn which Wood- 
man kept out with a wonder- 
ful instinctive dive to his left. 
The striker was then left hold- 
ing his head in disbelief when 
a 56th-mlnute header was 
hooked away by Roy Warbur- 
ton from underneath the 
crossbar. 

Northampton then had 
Duncan Sped ding who had 
come on for the injured Roy 
Hunter after 33 minutes, car- 
ried off on a stretcher to be 
replaced by Tony Dobson. 

WhI Ham (4-4-2): Hlalop; Impey, 
Ferdinand, Pearce. Dicks; Sinclair. Pom. 
Lampard. Keller, Wrfgin. Abou (Omoyinml. 
740*1). 


Sp—mai (5-8-2): Woodman: QOJb, 
Sampson, uni. Warturton. Praia; Peer. 
Hunter (Spending, 33, Oobaon. 62). 
Parrish: Wllldnson. Fcnnumna (Co reran. 
06 ). 

Referaei 0 Galtegner (Banbury). 


Paul Weaver 


P OSTERITY will wear a 
furrowed brow when 
deciding where to lay 
to rest the name of 
Florence Griffith Joyner. 
Should it be in the Pantheon 
or the laboratory, the Hall of 
Fame or the bathroom? 

Ul timately , it will probably 
be neither. She is unlikely to 
be remembered either as the 
fastest woman in the world or 
as some kind of ogre. Poster- 
ity, like Tony Blair. is likely to 
opt for the third way. Flo-Jo 
will end up in the Iconological 
Department. 

She win be remembered as 
an icon of her age. Just as the 
very different Fanny 
Blankers-Koen, the unglam- 
orous “flying housewife”, 
symbolised the dogged spirit 
of the Austerity Games, the 
London Olympic Games of 
1948. Dear old Fanny probably 
thinks a drugs test Is some- 
thing you have to study tor. 

The now devalued Olympic 
Games are rather good at 
im ping in g upon even the non- 
sporting imagination, 
whether it is Harold Abra- 
hams in 1924, Fmfi Zatopek in 
1952, Olga Korbut in 1972, 

Nadia Comaneci in 1976 or 
Carl Lewis in 1984. 

Flo-Jo. despite her three gold 
medals in Seoul 10 years ago, 
was a less substantial athlete 
than any of these. Yet die was 
also bigger than any of them. 
Like George Best and Babe 
Ruth. John McEnroe and 
Mohammad Ali, she was vastly 
symbolic, a representative of 
her dark and distorted day. 

We are not talking great 
here. We are in icon territory, 
even if this is an equally 
subjective area. Bobby Jones, 
perhaps the greatest golfer the , 
game has seen, was an icon, 
establishing a name and 
reputation far beyond his 
three Opens, his four US 
Opens, his 1930 Grand Slam 
and his 13 victories in the 
mere 27 professional tourna- 
ments he entered. 

Another American golfer, 
Ben Hogan, who dominated 
the post-war, pre-Amie 
Palmer days, is another who 
clearly made the icon cut His 
fightback, after a serious road 
accident in 1949, is one of the 


most heroically romantic 
tales In all sport 

Joe Louis made the weight 
as an icon. The Brown 
Bomber, who was heavy- 
weight champion of the world 
from 1937 until 1949, made 25 
successful defences of his title 
before penury forced him to 
make an ill-judged comeback 
and he was beaten up by 
Rocky Marciano. 

Another was Suzanne Leng- 
len, that most graceful of 
Frenchwomen who went 
unbeaten at Wimbledon for 
six years, who with grace, 
charm and a ballet dancer’s 
feet generated unprecedented 
emotion and sense of theatre 
in her matches. So was Joe 
DiMaggio, the great baseball 
star whom many people 
thought dead but who is 83 and 
has an official day of tribute in 
New York on Sunday. 

To associate the name of 
Griffith Joyner with such im- 
mortal figures as these Is to 
fed guilty of something which 
might be described as a close 
relative of blasphemy. But 
when the history of sport is 
written she will fill a fat, artifi- 
cially enhanced paragraph. 
Her place In history is so 
strongly etched she might 
have scratched it out with 
those long finger-nails of hers. 

Jk SPORTING icon is 

#\ more than a great 
player. It is someone 
# mwho helps to define the 

essence of an era, whose con- 
tribution, whether benign or 
malign, shapes the yellowing 
pages of history. Griffith 
Joyner did that all right 

Unlike Ben Johnson, Flo-Jo 
did nottest positive for drugs. 
But like Johnson she will be 
seen to represent that bleak 
era of lost innocence, when 
athletes' muscles bulged 
fester than Popeye’s biceps 
after a canfUl of spinach, when 
records splintered and you 
could no longer believe the 
evidence of your own eyes, or 
of sophisticated chronometry 
for that matter. 

In death, it would be nice to 
fold her away as a nice little 
morality play, a finger- 
wagging parable for today's 
young athletes. But sadly, 
even in death she is bound to 
exercise a huge influence. Ten 
years after breaking the world 
records for the 100 and 200 
metres there are still young, 
honest athletes out there 
frying to match those times. 

Gwen Torrence, the 1992 
Olympic 200m champion, said: 
“Women sprinters are still suf- 
fering from what she did to the 
times In 1988. 1 don’t acknowl- 
edge those as world records. I 
fed, cheated." So do we aH 


Grardian Crosswonl No 21,387 

Set by Favviey 



Across 


1 Card game played In dub 
thafs flexible (9) 

6 Author knocking back the 
drink before work? (5) 

9 You could stuff this for a 
meal, or we've great lamb to 

cook (9,6) 

10 Sharp, shrill sound from the 

old recording (4) 

11 Varsity team-member 
heading flne-out Is an African 
runner (4,4) 

14 What Sybil says when told 
she cant Ilka a church? (9) 

15 Easily aroused soft flesh (5) 

16 Oddly seeing 2 sal displayed, 
without ItaBan In opera? (5) 

19 One carelessly drops vehicle 
carried by 21 , perhaps ($- 3 ) 

20 In mitigation, call me back for 
a dance (B-Zj 


21 Note about article In French 
— It may botherTom (4) 

25 Heard place may be available 
here for a restaurant (4-3-4, 4) 

26 Allow to remain or depart (5) 

27 Completely innocent — one 
they w/ff get offl (4-5) 

Down 

1 Against having group of 
women round for a drink (5) 

2 Official ringing financial 
backers, with union Involved 
(?) 

3 Heroine of William's, not 
totally shrewd? (4) 

4 Sailor up-ended another in 
the group (4) 

5 Pat and Ella got together to - 
determine how tow this dress 
may be cut (4-6) 

6 Be square, perhaps, 
interrupting when shown 
ballet postures ( 10 ) 


□□□□□ □□□□□□□□ 

□ □ n fa 0 □ □ 

□ UQE1DBDQ 
□OUDHHnn □□□QCJm 

□ n □ a h 
□□□□□□□□ a □□□□□ 

□ □oaonao 
□□□□a □□□nannan 
a n □ no 
QHQEino □□□□□□□a 

□ aannaca 

□□□□□□onoaonnn 

□ h a g d a n 

□□□□□□ho □□□ars 
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7 Mutes most of painful noise 
on single (7) 

8 Prisoner the German had 
over a banal — a volatile 
situation (6,3) 

12 Tardy chars at first given a 
fresh start (5,5) 

13 CUmb over Naomi, perhaps, 
In a email car? (5,5) 

14 Completed assembly of 
clutches? (9) 

1 7 Excellent society In up-and- 
coming Cypriot community 

19 Symbols ho/po/toE display 
where 6 dawn may be seer 
(7) 

22 One In the eye for New 
Yorkers— a big feature (5) 

23 An Everiy Brother's to go to 
the top, we've heard (4) 

24 Throw out second type of 
seating (4) 

Solution tomorrow 

® "■ **" solutions line 

on 0801 338 238. Cate cost SOp 

P*minis«a ell times. Service sup- 
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